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OLD NAVAJOE 
By Edward Everett Dale* 


About ten miles east and three miles north of the little city of 
Altus some seven steep mountain peaks rise abruptly from the 
level plain to a maximum height of about a thousand feet above the 
surrounding prairie. They extend north and south across the open 
end of a horseshoe bend made by the North Fork of Red River as it 
sweeps eastward and then back in a great loop some four or five 
miles in diameter. These peaks were formerly called the Navajo 
Mountains because of the tradition that about the middle of the last 
century a great battle was fought at their base between a war party 
of Navajo, who had come east to prey upon the horse herds of the 
Comanches, and a band of warriors of the latter tribe, in which the 
Navajo had been completely destroyed. 


Perhaps a mile west and slightly north of the highest peak of 
these mountains, on a low sandy hill, is a little wind-swept cemetery 
enclosed by a wire fence. No human habitation is near and this grass- 
erown ‘‘God’s acre’’ contains only a hundred or so graves, most 
of them marked by very modest stones on which are usually carved 
only the names and dates of the birth and death of those buried 
there. Here lie the bodies of more than one man who died ‘‘with his 
boots on’’ before the blazing six gun of an opponent and of others 
who died peacefully in bed. Here also le all that is mortal of little 
children, and of tired pioneer women who came west with their hus- 
bands seeking a home on the prairie only to find in its bosom that 
rest which they had so seldom known in life. 


Half a mile south of this small cemetery are cultivated fields 
where the plowman often turns up bits of glass and broken china or | 
scraps of rusty and corroded metal and, if he is new to the com- 
munity, he may be deeply puzzled as to their presence here so remote 
from any dwelling. In such cases inquiry of some old settler may 
reveal to the curious individual that these fields were once the site 
of the thriving little town of Navajoe. Nothing remains of Navajoe 
today. It is one with Nineveh and Tyre, flintlock guns, side saddles, 
baby golf, and all those other things that lie within the boundaries 
of the land of Used to Be. Yet, in its time Navajoe was a flourish- 
ing center of commerce with half a dozen stores and other business 
establishments and the dwellings of a score or more of families. 


* Member of the Publication Committee and of the Board of Directors of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society for more than twenty-five years, Dr. Edward Everett 
Dale, well known pari fee historian and author of many historical volumes, is 
Research Professor of History in the University of Oklahoma, Norman.—Ed. 
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; Since the nearest railroad point was Vernon, Texas, nearly fifty 
miles to the south and there was none to the north, east or west for 


from eighty to a hundred and twenty-five miles, Navajoe had a vast 
trade territory and was the southern gateway to a huge though 


thinly peopled empire. In consequence, it was to some extent both 
a business and social center for an enormous area. To it came get- 
tlers from their prairie claims often many miles away to barter 
butter and eggs for sugar and coffee or to purchase with their few 
hard-earned dollars shoes, dry goods, or clothing. Here also at 
times came the boss of a herd of cattle to the trail running a few 
miles west of town bringing the chuck wagon to replenish his stock 
of provisions before entering upon the long stretch of unsettled lands 


extending north to Kansas. 


In addition there often came a band of Comanche or Kiowa 
Indians to pitch their round tepees near the north edge of town. 
Here they remained for two or three days strolling about from 
store to store clad in their bright blankets or shawls and moccasins, 
spending their ‘‘grass money’’ for groceries or red calico, selling in 
contravention of law their annuity issue blankets, coats, trousers, 
and coarse ‘‘squaw shoes’’ for a price determined by their own 
needs or wants rather than by the value of the articles sold. Above 
all the men spent many hours playing monte with the three or four 
professional gamblers who were permanent residents of the town, 
dealing out the cards on a blanket spread on the ground inside the 
tepee while the women looked on or pottered about camp cooking, 
bringing water from the public well, or busying themselves with other 
chores. 


To Navajoe also came at times young people to attend a dance 
or party given by some citizen of the little town or a box supper or 
literary society held at the small unpainted school house. Among 
these would-be merrymakers might be included a long haired, un- 
shaven cowhand from some remote line camp on the nearby Indian 


reservation. Riding in with his ‘‘good eclothes’’ in a sack strapped | 


behind his saddle, he usually put up his horse at the little wagon 
yard and surreptitiously made his way to the store to buy a white 
shirt and thence to the barber shop hoping against hope that he 
might not meet one of the girls of town until he had been able to 
make considerable improvement in his personal appearance. Once 
in the barber shop, he demanded ‘‘the works’’ and emerged an hour 
later clad in his best raiment with his hair cut, shampooed and 
“‘toniced’’ and his face shaved, bayrummed, and powdered. In fact, 


- he was so transformed that his partner who had remained in the 


camp on Sandy, Hast Otter, or Deep Red, sometimes because of a 
reluctance to come within easy reach of the long arm of the law, 
would hardly have been able to recognize him either by sight or 
smell! ! 
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The foundations of Navajoe were laid about 1886 when two 
brothers-in-law, W. H. Acers and H. P. Dale, established the first 
general store, no doubt hoping to get some Indian trade, as well as 
to provision the outfits of trail herds on the way. north, and also 
to supply the needs of settlers that were by this time beginning to 
come into the area in considerable numbers. Eventually Acers and 
Dale applied for the establishment of a post office under the name 
of ‘‘Navajo’’ but the Post Office Department insisted on adding an 
‘te?’ to the name to avoid possible confusion with another Navajo 
post office in Arizona so it was officially recorded as Navajoe. 


Undoubtedly, the spot for this store was selected largely be- 
cause of the proximity of the great Kiowa-Comanche Indian reserva- 
tion whose border was only three miles away and of the cattle trail 
which passed four miles to the west. In addition it was in the 
midst of fertile lands and the high mountains furnished a picturesque 
and convenient landmark for the embryo town. There were in ad- 
dition the promotional activities of the man who was in some re- 
spects the father of Navajoe—the professional booster, J. S. Works. 


Navajoe lay within the limits of the area bounded by the two 
Red rivers and the hundredth meridian which was claimed by Texas 
and had been organized by that state as a county as.early as 1860. 
This claim the government of the United States disputed asserting 
that the real Red River was the South Fork of that stream and in 
consequence Greer County was really outside the limits of Texas 
and so part of the public domain of the United States. 


_ Joseph 8. Works was a typical pioneer of the promoter type. 
He was a tall, spare individual who always wore a buckskin shirt 
and his hair in long curls reaching to his shoulders. Because of his 
peculiar dress he was commonly known as ‘‘Buckskin Joe’’. Ap- 
parently he became interested in the Greer County lands about 1887 
or possibly earlier. At any rate he came to the site of Navajoe about 
that time and erected for himself and family a small house of the 
“‘half dugout type’’ which he asserted cost only thirty-five dollars 
to build. In addition he built a hotel to accommodate land seekers. 
He was energetic and ambitious, with wide contacts and ample ex- 
perience in land promotion. His enthusiasm for Greer County, par- 
ticularly that part of it lying about Navajoe, was boundless. The 
recently completed Fort Worth and Denver Railroad extending © 
northwest across Texas was only twelve or fifteen miles south of the 
Red River. It was plain that settlers of Greer County must pur- 
chase supplies from merchants of the little towns along the line sold 
to the latter by jobbers in Fort Worth. Works accordingly visited 
that city and told such an alluring tale of the future of Greer 
County that Texas business supplied him with funds for the print- 
ing of many thousands of copies of his little publication, Buckskin 
Joe’s Emigrants’ Guide, which was issued monthly for about a year. 
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In this he extolled the beauty and fertility of Greer County in 
general and the area about Navajoe in particular.! 


Perhaps Works had considerable influence in attracting settlers 
to the region but though he remained at Navajoe for a year or more, 
he was too restless to stay long in any one place or to devote himself 
exclusively to any one project. In addition to booming the settle- 
ment of Greer County, he also engaged in townsite promotion and 
diligently sought to develop the town of Oklaunion a few miles east 
of Vernon, with the object of making it the chief supply point for 
the Greer County settlers. Doomed to disappointment here, ‘‘Buck- 
skin Joe’’ after the construction of the Rock Island Railroad across 
Oklahoma in 1891, turned his attention to booming the town of 
Comanche near the western border of the Chickasaw country and 
to urging the opening of the Kiowa-Comanche Indian reservation to 
settlement. While his promotional activities never proved too suc- 
cessful, they seem to have netted him a living until 1908 when he 
was granted a pension by the United States Government for his ser- 
vices in the Civil War. 


The store built and operated by Acers and Dale was quickly 
followed by other business establishments. Settlers were coming in, 
probably stimulated by the activities of Works, and taking claims in 
the community which they held by squatter’s rights despite the 
warning of the President of the United States that the title to lands 
in Greer County was clouded and in consequence they might lose 
their lands. In addition the leasing of the lands of the Kiowa- 
Comanche Indian reservation to cattlemen gave those Indians con- 
siderable sums of ‘‘grass money’’ which they were eager to spend 
and Navajoe was their nearest trading point. Also the ranchmen 
purchased supplies for their men as did the foremen of herds on the 
trail. It was not long until the little town became a considerable 
center of business as judged by frontier standards. 


The creation of the post office helped very considerably. Mail 
service from Vernon, Texas, was at first tri-weekly which the periodic 


5 


1The following item appeared in The Emigrant Guide, Navajoe, Greer County, 
for June 1888 (bound volume in Newspaper Files, Oklahoma Historical Society ) 
‘under the heading “Buckskin Joe’s Texas Oklahoma Colony,” p. 2, col. 3: 

“Founded in December, 1885, located at Navajoe Mountain, Greer Co., in 1887. 
Membership 400 families, no assessments. 
“Terms of membership in full, $5.00 including lot in Navajoe. One dollar paid 
‘on application for membership, with guide and full instructions and rates for com- 
‘ing to Navajoe. The balance due when lot is selected. Some of the best lots in 
‘Navaioe can be secured by joining the colony and building.” 
4 The location of Navajoe was shown in T. 3 N., R. 19 W., on map of Oklahoma 
Territory, 1891, Department of Interior, Ceneral Land Office, in Volume 2, p. 952, 
‘Supreme Court of the United States, October term, 1894, No. 2, Original, The United 
“States vs. The State of Texas.—Ed. 
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rises of Red River caused many local wits to assert only meant that 
the carrier went to Vernon one week and ‘‘tried to get back the 
next.’’ Eventually, however, a daily service was maintained, the 
carrier driving only to Red River where he met and exchanged mail 
bags with another coming out from Vernon. 


One corner of the establishment of Acers and Dale was par- 
titioned off for the post office and the arrival of the mail about eight 
o’clock in the evening usually found most of the male population of 
the village, together with a number of near-by settlers, and a few 
cowpunchers, assembled and patiently waiting in the store. Here 
they sat on the counter, smoked cigarettes, chewed tobacco, and told 
yarns or indulged in practical jokes while waiting for ‘‘the mail to 
be put up’’. Once this was accomplished and the window opened 
each and every one walked up to it and solemnly inquired: ‘‘ Any- 
thing for me?’’ Few of them ever got any mail; most of them 
would have been utterly astonished if they ever had got any mail 
but asking for it was a part of a regular ritual and missing th 
experience was a near tragedy. All of which seems strange an 
a little pathetic too. In few cases did anyone in the world care 
enough for one of these men to write him a letter but they refused 
to admit it even to themselves! 


_ North of this pioneer store another was soon built by Bennight 
Brothers, John and Lum. It was a long, red building housing a 
stock of general merchandise but it did not attract nearly as many 
of either customers or loafers as did the establishment of Acers and 
Dale. In addition to his activities as a merchant, John Bennight 
also served for a time as deputy sheriff. 


Beyond this second store was Ed Clark’s saloon. It had a long 
shiny bar extending along the south side complete with brass rail 
in front and a good sized mirror on the wall behind it. On this wall 
also hung a large sign with this legend: : 


Since man to man has bin so unjust 
I scarsely know in hoom to trust 
I’ve trusted meny to my sorrow 
So pay today, I’ll trust tomorrow. 


—_y » 


In addition to the bar, the room had two or three tables wher 
the town’s loafers and visiting cowhands sat and played poker, 
seven-up, or dominoes. The saloon received considerable patronage 
but the church-going element among the settlers regarded it as a 
den of iniquity and under the local option laws eventually voted it 
out and the town became dry except for individual importations and. 
such patent medicines, as Peruna, lemon and ginger, ‘‘electric 


bitters’’, and other so-called patent medicines purchased at the drug 
store. 1 
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This last named business establishment stood a short distance 
north of the saloon and was owned and operated by W. H. H. Cran- 
ford, who sold drugs, compounded prescriptions, and did a consider- 

“able business in notions, cosmetics, and toilet articles. Among other 

things he sold considerable patent medicine of high alcoholic con- 
tent to Indians since under the federal laws they could not be sup- 
plied with liquor. At the holiday season, he always laid in a con- 
siderable stock of Christmas goods consisting of dressing cases, mani- 
eure sets, shaving mugs, mustache cups, autograph and photograph 
albums, and toys. Cranford was in Navajoe but not of it! He 
was a slightly corpulent individual who always wore a neatly pressed 
‘suit, white celluloid collar and four-in-hand tie and was entirely 
lacking in any sense of humor or interest in what passed for social 
or civic affairs. In short he was in no sense a frontiersman. He 
was cold, dignified, and unresponsive, and was alleged to have 
poisoned marauding cats which was probably untrue. 


At the extreme opposite end of the street from the drug store 
was the little grocery store of John Brown and his wife. It did 
little business and Brown spent most of his time in warm weather 
sitting in a chair in front of his place of business taking his ease, 
his bright red socks revealing a brilliant splash of color between the 
‘bottoms of his trouser legs and his shoes. Some of the town’s 
loafers offered three boys a pound of candy each if they would go 
down there, one by one at twenty minute intervals, call Brown aside 
and gravely ask what he would take for his red socks but, though 
the lads talked about it enthusiastically and planned it again and 
again, they were never able to get up enough courage to carry it 
through. 


All of the buildings named were in a row running north and 
south, and all faced the east. Most of them had a porch in front 
with a roof supported by wooden columns and between these pillars 
was usually placed a long seat made of two-inch lumber where 
*‘sentlemen of leisure’ could sit during the long summer after- 
noons and whittle to their hearts’ content. In cold weather they 
‘assembled inside about a pot bellied stove fed with wood hauled 
contrary to law from the near-by Indian reservation. Here they 
told stories, played checkers, rolled and smoked cigarettes, or chewed 
tobacco and spat in the general direction of a flat box half filled 
with sand. Here practical jokes were planned and sometimes exe- 
euted and the news and gossip of the little community exchanged. 


-_ Aeross the street from the drug store was the home of Dr. Hi: C. 
Redding which also contained his office. Redding was for a time 
the only doctor of the village and its surrounding country. He was 
an elderly man with long whiskers, who hated Cranford with an 
ppitense hatred because the latter often prescribed and sold medicine 
when so requested by an ailing settler thus depriving the doctor 
of a patient and a fee which he felt should rightly be his. 


4 
" 


: : 
* 
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South of the doctor’s house and directly across from the saloon 
was a small unpainted church of rough lumber originally a dance hall 
and skating rink but bought and transformed through the efforts of 
the more spiritual members of the community. Church and saloon 
faced one another like two duellists each battling for a cause as in- 
deed they were. Here services were held every Sunday when a 
minister was available and a revival meeting was usually held each 
summer. Sunday afternoons people also met at the church some- 
times to sing and Christmas festivities with a community tree were 
usually held there. 


With the exception of a little barber shop north of John Brown’s 
store, these were the only buildings on Navajoe’s main street dur- 
ing the earlier years of the town’s history. Some two hundred yards 
southeast of a central point in this row of business houses was the 
City Hotel, originally built by Buckskin Joe. This was a large un- 
painted building displaying a big sign which read: ‘‘ Meals 25 cents.” 
Near one corner was a tall post crowned by a large bell. Around 
noon and about six in the evening Aunt Matilda Smith or her 
husband Uncle Tom who were proprietors of the establishment came 
out and pulled the bell rope vigorously to call their hungry board- 
ers up town to ‘‘come and get it’’. 


Just as pigs leisurely rooting in the woods will at the call of 
their owner’s voice suddenly stop to listen and then with flapping 
ears race madly for the barn lot, so did every unattached man in 
town at the first sound of the bell drop whatever he was doing and 
start in a sort of lope down the path leading to the hotel gathering 
speed at every jump until he came to a skidding halt before Aunt 
Matilda’s well-spread table. Despite her low rates, Aunt Matilda 
always ‘‘set a good table’? and in a community where beef sold at 
five or six cents a pound, frying chickens at fifteen cents each, eggs 
at five or ten cents a dozen, and butter at ‘‘a bit’? a pound, some 
profits were derived from meals even at twenty-five cents each. 
Prices were ridiculously low and money almost unbelievably scarce. 


Flour could be purchased at from a dollar to a dollar and a 
half a hundred pounds and settlers hauled sweet potatoes forty-five 
miles to the railroad and peddled them out among the residents of 
Vernon at fifty cents a bushel. As for actual cash, it is doubtft 
if some men holding down a claim ever saw fifteen dollars in re 
money at any one time throughout an entire year. 


The ranchmen, as the Herrings, Stinson and Waggoner, all of 
whom leased lands for grazing on the Indian reservation, were of 
course well to do and their cowboys who drew wages of twenty to 
thirty dollars a month usually had a little money but most settlers 
were extremely poor. Occasionally one would get a few days work 
building fence or plowing fire guards for some cattlemen or would 
sell a rancher a little feed but sums derived from such sources 
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_were small. Some raised a small crop of wheat but it must be hauled 
forty-five miles to the railroad where it usually brought only fifty 
to sixty cents a bushel and since teams were usually small and there 

“was the wide sandy river to cross, it was seldom possible to haul 
more than twenty to twenty-five bushels in a load and the trip 
consumed three to four days. 


In the winter, a few men eked out a small income by poisoning 
and skinning wolves or from hunting prairie chickens and quail but 
coyote skins sold for only fifty cents and prairie chickens and quail 
only twenty-five and ten cents respectively at the railroad. Two or 
three young fellows broke horses for the Indians usually at a price 
of one dollar for each year of the animal’s age which was anything 
but easy money. 


Even though most people were very poor, however, life at 
Navajoe and in the surrounding community was colorful and varied. 
As a rule it was characterized by abundant leisure. Merchants, so 
called, were seldom kept busy waiting on customers and in con- 
“sequence had ample time to talk, exchange gossip, and philosophize 

' with one another or with the visitors who frequented their places 
of business usually only for purely social purposes. The three or 

' four professional gamblers who specialized in playing monte with 
the Indians, or with an occasional easterner with money who might 
be passing through, had long periods of inaction during which 
they played cards with one another merely for pleasure and to 
keep in practice or with the local residents, or two or three cow- 
hands. Every winter three or four cowboys laid off until spring 
would come to Navajoe and loaf for two or three months visiting 
with their friends, playing poker or dominoes in the saloon, ‘‘getting 
up’’ and attending dances as often as possible and in general en- 
joying a little vacation until time for spring work to start and the 
boss ealled them back to riding again. All of these men together 
with a few bachelor claim holders spent a large share of time sitting 
around in the stores or saloon, telling jokes or stories, or devoted 

themselves to arranging dances and candy breakings, courting the 
few girls, and as a rule enjoyed life hugely. 


While in some respects the summer season may have been a bit 
more dull, it too was not without attractions. Picnic parties to 
climb the mountain and enjoy the magnificent view from its sum- 
mit with dinner at some beauty spot at the foot was a favorite diver- 
‘sion. Groups would also make all day trips to the sand hills along 
the river to gather wild plums or to Otter or Elk Creek for a fish 
‘fry. All day singings with dinner on the ground were common 
and a two-weeks revival meeting was welcomed by many people 
quite as much for its social as for its spiritual significance. 
Like every other frontier town, Navajoe had its share of 
unusual and picturesque characters. Among these was Uncle Billy 
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Warren, a small, dried up old fellow who had been a scout for the 
United States Army in earlier days. He spoke the Comanche and 
Kiowa languages and was regarded as a man of substance since 
he drew a pension of thirty dollars a month as he said “‘just as 
regular as a goose goes to water’’. Another interesting character was 
a gambler known as ‘‘eat ’em up Jake’’ because he was alleged to 
have once found himself with five aces and when his eagle-eyed 
opponent demanded a showdown, Jake crumpled and ate the extra 
eard to avoid being caught redhanded. ; 


For a considerable time an elderly remittance man named Har- 
lan lived at Navajoe boarding at the hotel and spending a good 
deal of time around the.saloon. He seemed to have considerable 
education and when drunk would talk eloquently using numerous 
legal terms which caused him to be commonly called ‘‘Judge.’’ One 
day the postmaster was much surprised to receive a letter from 
Justice John Marshall Harlan of the United States Supreme Court in- 
quiring about the welfare of his brother whom the Justice had 
learned was now living at Navajoe. The postmaster promptly 
answered the letter assuring Justice Harlan that his brother seemed 
to be in good health, was comfortably situated, and that he was 
highly respected when sober and well cared for when drunk so it 
was not necessary to feel any uneasiness about him. No reply 
was ever received and eventually ‘‘Judge’’ Harlan left Navajoe 
and drifted away no doubt to some other little frontier town that — 
also had saloons and congenial company.? 


Still another interesting character was a young man commonly 
called ‘‘Diamond Dick’’ because he reached Navajoe wearing num- 
erous large diamonds set in rings, shirt studs, cuff links, and a tie | 
pin. Apparently he was the wayward son of a wealthy father | 
somewhere in the East though he was quite reticent about his family | 
and former house. He did not drink anything like as much as did | 
the old ‘‘Judge’’ but played poker for modest stakes, rode about | 
with the cowpunchers, attended dances, and seemed to have a good | 
time for several months after which he too departed for some un- | 


known destination. | 


| 
One day a young man came up on the mail hack from Vernon 
who said that he came from New York City and so was promptly 


aril Laon EPS | 
2The following news item appeared in The Emigrant Guide for June, 1888, | 
op. cit., under the heading “Our New Secretary,” p. 2, col. 4: i 
“Judge James Harlan, of Kentucky, has cast his lot with the settlers of Navajoe, 
and as secretary and treasurer of the colony. will devote his time to the up-building — 
of Greer. Judge Harlan’s high character as a citizen, his ability as a lawyer, and 
long experience as a judge is strong assurance that any movement with which he 
is connected will command the confidence of the public and government authorities. 
He is about the same age of his brother, who is justice in the United States Supreme 
Court, and esteemed equal in his knowledge of law. We welcome the judge to 
Navajoe.”—Ed. ; 
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nicknamed ‘‘New York’’. He established a little store stocked with 
men’s clothing but was active in local sporting circles and frankly 
stated that he had come to the West for the sole purpose of ‘‘catch- 
ng suckers’’. 


Looking about for some means of turning a more or less honest 
dollar, he thought he had found it when two drifting cowpunchers 
visited him and explained that they wanted to go to New Mexico 
but had a considerable number of horses which they would sell 
cheap as they needed money for the trip. They added that the ani- 
mals were ranging on the Indian reservation across the river but 
they would be glad to show them to him. ‘‘New York’’ gladly 
accompanied the two young fellows who showed him some fifty head 
of excellent saddle horses all bearing what they said was their 
brand. When a price was named which was clearly only a frac- 
tion of their real value, ‘‘New York’’ jumped at the chance of 
making some easy money and quickly closed the deal. The cow- 
hands gave him a bill of sale, received their money and departed, 
but when their new owner rounded up the horses and started for 
Vernon to sell them, he met a keen-eyed cowboy working for one 
of the ranchmen grazing cattle on the reservation who noted that 
every horse bore the well-known brand of his employer. This cow- 
-hand notified the deputy sheriff and ‘‘New York’’ was promptly’ 
arrested and lodged in jail where he died a few weeks before the 
date set for his trial. 


Another very interesting character was J. M. Ferris, commonly 
known as Jim who lived with his wife and some nine children in 
a three-room house three-quarters of a mile south of town. Ferris 
had been a Texas Ranger, secret service man, and deputy sheriff, 
and so was a professional peace officer trained in that hardest of 
all schools, the Texas-Mexican border. He became deputy sheriff 
in that part of the county after the departure of the Bennights 

and served as the representative of law and order in a wide region. 
He was a spare, blue-eyed man of medium height with a gentle, 
kindly voice and who always walked, Indian-like, with a soft, cat- 
like tread. Those who knew him best said that when his blue eyes 
began to shine and his voice fairly dripped sweetness it was time 
to climb a tree and ask the reason later! 


When Tom Anderson, a wild nineteen year old boy, shot his 
employer through the shoulder and fled on foot for the Indian 
reservation carrying his Winchester with him, Deputy Jim set out 
on horseback in pursuit armed with a long shotgun strapped to his 
-gaddle. Ferris overtook the young chap about noon but Tom had 
“his own ideas about submitting to arrest. At two hundred and 
fifty yards he shot Jim through the thigh inflicting a bad flesh 
wound and would have killed him with the second shot if the deputy 
had not swung over behind his horse. The lad then took refuge in 
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a thicket and Ferris leaving a cowpuncher to keep watch at a safe 
distance rode home, dressed his wound and then rode up town to 
gather a posse. 


It was Saturday afternoon and almost the entire population 
of the community, masculine, feminine, and canine, had assembled 
as usual in Navajoe. Every man and boy who could find a horse 
and any kind of shooting iron followed Jim and to the number of 
something like a hundred they bombarded the young outlaw for 
three hours without scoring a hit. It was not a one-sided battle, 
however. From a shallow pit he had scooped out in the thicket, 
the youngster returned the fire with an uncanny skill, puttmg a 
bullet through the hat of one of his too inquisitive besiegers and 
missing two or three more by such a narrow margin as to make 
them decidedly uncomfortable. Finally, running short of ammuni- 
tion, he tied a handkerchief to the stock of his rifle and lifting it 
above the tops of the bushes, came out and surrendered. He was 
promptly lodged in jail from which he escaped a month later and 
disappeared to parts unknown. 


The people of the county seat town of Mangum, thirty-five 
miles away, took up a collection for the benefit of Deputy Ferris 
and sent him thirty-five dollars. Jim returned the money the same 
day, accompanied by a brief note thanking these people for their 
kindness but asserting that the only expense incurred as a result 
of his wound had been fifteen cents for a bar of Castile soap and 
ten cents for a bottle of turpentine. He added that he had been 
able to pay this himself but if he had not, he was quite sure that 
some of his near-by neighbors would have been glad to make him a 
loan. Of such independent stuff were the early Oklahoma pio- 
neers made! 


It is impossible to name any considerable number of the many 
picturesque and colorful individuals who lived for a time in or near 
Old Navajoe. Among them were two brothers—both physicians— 
Doctors Joe and Dee Reynolds who settled in the little town and 
became for a time competitors of Doctor Redding. None of the 
three had much practice for the people of the community were un- 
usually strong and healthy. Any who were not had long before 
been weeded out. Doctor Joe added to his income by hunting prai-_ 
rie chickens, hanging the birds up on the north side of his house 
until he had what his wife called: ‘‘a real good chance of them’? 
when he sent them to Vernon by some passing freight wagon. 


In addition there were the elderly Mr. Rusler who because of 
his age was always Santa Claus at the community Christmas tree, 
and Yeakley Brothers who grazed seven or eight hundred sheep on 
the mountains and were the only shepherds in the entire region. 
There were also John Passmore and Joe Lee Jackson who eked 
out a precarious living playing monte or poker with the Indians, 
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Dave Davis, brone buster extraordinary, Old Man Fink who lived 
for music, was always present when people met to sing, and who 
had been known to leave his team standing in the field while he 


_ hurried to the house and wrote the words of a new song to be sung 


to the tune of When the Roses Come Again! Some were good, 
Christian men and others worthless men but all were generous, 
unselfish, and kind in their dealings with others. Almost without 
exception they were hospitable, deeply respectful toward all women, 
and every man of them would have gladly given the shirt off his 
back to someone in need, though it must be admitted that no person 
in his right mind would, as a rule, have wanted the shirt of any 
one of them! . 


Tragedy occasionally stalked the town’s one street as when 


~George Gordon shot and killed W. N. Howard. The latter was a 


one-armed man from the hills of Kentucky who had brought his 
family to Greer County and settled on a claim about three miles 
north of Navajoe. The basis of the quarrel between the two men 
has long been forgotten but both were hot tempered and dangerous. 
One afternoon they met on the street and Howard reached for his 
gun only to discover that he had left it at home, and Gordon shot 
him. Despite the fact that his opponent was unarmed, Gordon was 
acquitted, on the grounds of self defense, the jury probably reason- 
ing that a man who sees his adversary reach for his hip is justified 
in assuming that the latter has a gun and cannot be expected to wait 
long enough to discover his mistake. 


The town had periods of excitement, too. One of these was in 
1891 when Chief Polant of the Kiowa tribe was killed a few miles 
north of Navajoe by a young cowpuncher. The belligerent old chief 
had left the reservation and crossed the river into Greer County to 
demand an explanation of why some of his people had been refused 
a gift of beeves. He emphasized his remarks by drawing his Win- 
chester from its scabbard whereupon the young cowhand promptly 
shot him through the head and then made his way to Navajoe to 
relate what he had done and ask for protection. A large number 
of Kiowas quickly armed themselves and demanded that the young 
man be surrendered to them. This was, of course, refused but an 
Indian war seemed imminent and the near-by settlers hastily brought 
their wives and children to Navajoe for safety. All the men in the 
community gathered at town armed to the teeth and prepared to 
defend themselves and their families from the threatened attack. 
News of the affair reached Colonel Hugh L. Scott, the Commanding 
Officer at Fort Sill who led his cavalry in a forced march to the 
Kiowa camp on Elk Creek and at last persuaded the angry Kiowas 
that it would be folly to start a war which could only result in 
their own destruction. 


Within a few years considerable changes came to the town of 
Navajoe. ‘‘Buckskin Joe’’ had departed in search of a more profit- 
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able venture in promotion. The opening of the Cheyenne-Arapaho 
reservation to settlement on April 19, 1892, took several citizens of 


Navajoe to that region. Among these were Tom and Aunt Matilda. 


Smith who pulled down the hotel, hauled the lumber to Cordell, and 
rebuilt it in that newly opened town, and H. P. Dale who sold his 
interest in the store to his partner and took up a homestead in the 
‘‘Cheyenne Country.’? W. H. Acers operated the store for more 
than a year but with the opening of the Cherokee Outlet on Sep- 
tember 16, 1893, he sold it and drifted up to that region. 


The Post Office was transferred. to W. H. H. Cranford who 
enlarged his store, and put in a stock of dry goods and clothing on 
one side, retaining the shelves on the other side for drugs, medicines, 
and notions. He also added a room for the post office and its lobby 
and finished up an attic room above the store where he kept sur- 
plus merchandise, empty packing cases, and a stock of coffins of 
assorted sizes. 


_ About the middle nineties a wave of outlawry swept over Greer 
County and the surrounding region when Red Buck Weightman, 
Joe Beckham, and two or three of their comrades appeared in that 
area and turned their attention to robbing stores, stealing horses, 
and other forms of deviltry. Cranford as postmaster often had 
considerable sums of money in his safe since there was no bank 
nearer than Vernon and remittances were usually made by money 
order. In consequence he eventually developed an almost morbid 
fear of being robbed. In anticipation of this he not only buckled 
on a heavy Colts revolver the latter part of every afternoon but 
also installed a bed in the attic and hired a young man as assistant 
in the store and post office with the provision that he should go 
armed and sleep in the attic at night among the coffins! In addi- 
tion. he often talked of installing a wood vise behind the counter 
beside the opening leading to the rest of the store and clamping a 
cocked pistol in it when he locked up at night with a string at- 
tached to its trigger, looped around a nail behind it, and stretched 
across this opening. With such a device prepared, he declared 
that anyone breaking in who started to go behind the counter 
would shoot himself through the legs. 


Evidently he considered any such protection unnecessary s0 


long as he had a clerk sleeping in the attic but in 1895 Cranford 
lost the post office and decided to remove to Cloud Chief in the 
Cheyenne Country and open a drugstore there. Here he fitted 
up his long-talked-of booby trap for malefactors but unfortunately 
his wife became suddenly ill one night and he ran hastily down to 
the store to get some medicine for her and in his excitement com- 
pletely forgot the product of his own ingenuity. It worked all too 
well! Cranford shot a leg off and like Peter Stuyvesant of his- 
toric fame, was doomed to stump through the remaining years of 
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his life on a wooden leg! Moreover, he lacked even the consolation 
of the sympathy of his neighbors since no one who knew his story 
ever felt particularly sorry for him. 


As more and more of the first business men and residents of 
Navajoe departed, others came in to take their places. In 1896 the 
Supreme Court in the case of the U. 8. vs. Texas held that the South 
Fork of Red River was the principal stream and therefore Greer 
County was not a part of Texas. This was followed by a special 
act of Congress attaching the region to Oklahoma Territory. With 
the cloud removed from land titles,“many more settlers came in to 
take up homesteads and the little town grew in importance as a 
business center. Bennight Brothers sold their store and returned 
-to Indian Territory. The church-going part of the population voted 
out the saloon under local option laws and Ed Clarke returned to 
his old home state of Kentucky. 

George Blalock came from Texas with his family, purchased the 
claim joining the town on the south and opened a general mer- 
chandise store in the building formerly occupied by the establish- 
ment of Acers and Dale. W. Z. Peters replaced Cranford as post- 
master, and a new hotel was built on the main street of town. ~ John 
Brown’s wife died and he sold his little stock of groceries and 
drifted away to parts unknown. 

Blalock’s store remained the chief business enterprise for some 
years but he was eventually elected County Sheriff and removed to 
Mangum which was the county seat. Other business establishments 
with new owners followed one another in rapid succession, though 
a few old timers remained. Conn and Higgins opened a general 
merchandise store in the former Cranford building. A hardware 
store was established by the Martin Brothers which eventually came 
to be operated by the two Ricks Brothers. Conn and Higgins sold 
their business and Blackwell and Akin came in and opened a dry 
goods and clothing store followed by Bailey Brothers with a stock 
of general merchandise. An elderly individual named White opera- 
ted a small grocery store. A little wagon yard was built, a meat 
market, a pool hall, and a new barber shop were established. The 
little box-like school house made of twelve inch boards with knot 
holes which the older tobacco chewing boys, endowed with a spirit 
of daring and a sure aim, felt had been placed there by Divine Provi- 
dence, was torn down and a new one of two rooms erected at the 
western edge of town. .Ben Hawkins continued for years to operate 
his blacksmith shop at the same old stand with Old Man Chivers 
who sang hymns to the accompaniment of his ringing anvil as his 
chief competitor. Several new residences were erected where the 
business men lived with their families and a few settlers removed to 
town in the winter in order to send their children to school. a 

Life in Navajoe was still varied and colorful and was not with- 
out its frontier characteristics but gradually changes were creeping 
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in. Cowhands and ranchmen were less in evidence and most of the 
men who came in to ‘‘do a little trading’’ or merely for the social 
stimulus derived from ‘‘going to town’’ were homesteaders or their 
grown up sons. More farming was carried on in the surrounding 
country and a little more sophistication became apparent. Men 
remained largely in the majority in the community and an attrac- 
tive young woman still had plenty of suitors but not to the extent 
apparent in earlier years when the appearance of a new girl in town 
or anywhere near it was an event of major importance. 


In the late nineties, Navajoe was struck by a mining boom 
which brought in a considerable number of new people most of them 
entirely unlike any of the earlier inhabitants of the town. The 
Navajo mountains were the most southwestern group of the Wichitas 
which extend east some forty miles or nearly to Fort Sill. For 
many years old timers had solemnly asserted that: ‘‘Thar’s gold 
in them thar hills.’’ There were legends of lost Spanish mines and 
it was even declared that the Indians knew where vast stores of gold 
could be found, a rumor which gained credence by the average In- 
dian’s tendency to make sport of the white man. 


About 1896 there appeared in the little town a lean bewhis- 
kered individual about forty years old named Edson L. Hewes. He 
came from Nevada where he had been a prospector and could see a 
color of gold in any pan of dirt regardless of its source that he de- 
cided to wash out. Hewes was a remittance man receiving every 
week a money order for two dollars from the New Orleans post of- 
fice since he had once lived in that city and apparently still had 
relatives there. He had studied law, had been a journalist, and ap- 
parently a good many other things but for years had followed the 
open road more or less as a hobo. From Nevada he had marched 
on Washington with the state’s contingent of Coxey’s army and was 
an ardent champion of democracy, and the under dog and the bitter 
foe of the ‘‘interests’’ and of all aristocrats. He had dreams of 
writing a book called The Wandering American, but apparently 
could never get around to it. Hewes was certain that there were 
rich deposits of gold in the Wichitas so staked some claims in the 
Navajo mountains, found a worthless young fellow as partner, and 
fitted up a shallow cave among the giant rocks of his favorite claim 
as a dwelling place. He and his partner worked diligently at pan- 
ning the mountain dirt, carried their groceries on their backs from 
the Navajoe stores and, while dining on cheese and crackers, talked 
of the great wealth to be theirs in the near future! 


Other so-called miners came in—some with wives as worn and 
faded as the dresses they wore and a troop of ragged children. 
More were single men, most of them old and virtually all shabby and 
unkempt and without money, property, or ambition to work at 
anything except digging for gold. They included such men as Lige 
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Williams, Robert Rayel, the Petersons, father and son, and a num- 
ber of others. 

: Some of these told colorful tales of their profitable mining ex- 
periences in the past. One asserted that in a remote canyon of the 
Rocky Mountains he had once turned over a rock with a crowbar 
and found thirty-three thousand dollars in gold nuggets beneath it. 
One such experience would doubtless keep the average man busy turn- 
ing over rocks for the rest of his life! Another shabby, long-whiskered 
old man who, now that the saloon had been closed, spent most of 
his scanty, occasional funds at the drug store for Peruna at a dollar 
a bottle was alleged to have once sold a mining claim in Colorado 
for two hundred thousand dollars. What he had done with the 
_money no one knew but some one was heard to remark that it 
probably went for two hundred thousand bottles of Peruna! 


The Navajo Mountains not offering sufficient field for their 
activities, the miners began to cross the river and operate in the 
rough mountains on the Indian reservation along the headwaters 
of Otter Creek. Here they staked mining claims, built little shacks 
and, regardless of the fact that United States law prohibited such 
occupation of Indian lands, eventually secured the establishment of 
a post office. It was called Wildman in honor of a prosperous citizen 
of one of the near-by Greer County towns who had given some aid 
and encouragement to mining ventures. Since the miners frequent- 
ly shifted the center of their activities the post office was placed on 
wheels and so resembled a field kitchen or the cook shack of a 
threshing crew. It followed its patrons about over a considerable 
area and in consequence, the mail carrier coming out from Navajoe 
two or three times a week always started without knowing his exact 
destination. In the early summer of 1901 a troop of cavalry was 
sent out from Fort Sill to destroy the miners’ shacks and escort their 
owners to the reservation line where they were left with a warning 
not to return. 


The mining boom collapsed and was succeeded by something of 
much greater importance—the opening of the Kiowa-Comanche 
Indian lands to white settlement. This occurred late in the sum- 
mer of 1901 by a lottery. All persons desirous of securing a home- 
stead in that region were required to register their names either at 
Fort Sill or El Reno. Cards bearing their names were then placed 
in great hollow wheels, thoroughly mixed and drawn out and the 
160 acre tracts, to the number of 13,000, were selected by the lucky 
registrants in the order that their names were drawn. 


Virtually every young man about Navajoe who was twenty-one 
or more years of age hastened to Fort Sill to register since there was 
no longer any government land of value left unclaimed in Greer 
County. They were accompanied by many older men who had 
come into the Navajoe community too late to secure land there. It 
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seemed that the opening of these Kiowa-Comanche lands to settle- 
ment should have greatly aided the growth and prosperity of 
Navajoe located so close to their border by rounding out the town’s 
trade territory and bringing in much new business. 


As a matter of fact it was the beginning of the end. Not a few 
of the citizens of the town or the surrounding country secured land 
in the newly opened region to which they promptly removed. Fark 
more important the settlement of this large territory brought in rail- 
roads and the establishment of new and prosperous towns. Even 
before registration for lands began, the Rock Island Railway Com- 
pany was constructing a line south through Lawton and trains 
reached that city early in the autumn of 1901. The Blackwell, 
Enid, and Southwestern was also building a line south to Vernon 
on which were located Hobart, Snyder, and Frederick. Soon after 
the construction of these railroads, the Frisco extended a branch 
from Oklahoma City southwest to Quanah, Texas, on which its of- 
ficials laid out a town called Headrick only seven or eight miles 
southeast of Navajoe. This marked the end of the little town which 
had flourished for more than fifteen years. Every business estab- 
lishment was promptly removed to Headrick. The smaller buildings 
whether residences or shops and stores, were jacked up, placed on 
wheels and hauled to the new town. Larger ones were wrecked 
and the lumber either transferred to Headrick to be used in build- 
ing there or sold to some settler for the construction of a farm house 
or barn. The church and school house, both growing old and dilapi- 
dated, were torn down and a new school building erected on the road 
half a mile west. The town site was acquired by a farmer who 
plowed and planted the land in cotton and kaffir corn and Navajoe 
was no more. Even the school house did not remain long. The 
consolidated school movement was sweeping the country so the 
district was merged with four or five others and a new, modern 
building called Friendship Consolidated School was erected a few 
miles away. Only the little cemetery on its low, sandy hill and the 
bits of broken glass and china occasionally turned up by the farmer’s 
plow remain today as mute reminders of the thriving little town 
which was for so many years the commercial and social center of a 
large region. 


Navajoe was never a large town as Oklahoma regards size now 
but for many years it was the largest and most important one which 
a traveler would pass near in a journey north over the Western 
Cattle Trail from Vernon, Texas, to Woodward, a distance of some 
two hundred miles. Moreover, it was the trading center for the 
people of an area far larger than is the so-called trade territory of 
almost any Oklahoma town today with a population of upwards of 
ten thousand. 


Importance, however, does not depend entirely upon size. 
Except for the fact that it was located near the border of the Kiowa- 
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Comanche reservation and in consequence had much trade from 
these Indians as well as that of the ranchmen who leased their lands, 
Navajoe was typical of hundreds of other little prairie towns of its 
_ time, not alone in Western Oklahoma’ but throughout the length and 
breadth of a great region extending north to the Canadian border. 
Therein lies the justification for telling its story. 


Yet, in some respects Navajoe was almost unique. Not so much 
beeause of the picturesque and colorful character of many of its in- 
habitants, for every town has its interesting and colorful individuals, 
but because Navajoe, like Peter Pan, never grew up. Always it 
was young, lusty, and vigorous with hopes and dreams for a future 
that were never to be realized. Like the gay young soldier cut down 
by the enemy’s bullet, the little town never knew either the comforts 
and responsibilities of middle life or the pains and infirmities of old 
age. Some other towns secured a railrcad, a county seat, and in- 

dustrial or commercial enterprises which caused them to grow to the 

stature of thriving little cities with paved streets, water works, 

chambers of commerce, and civic clubs. Others, less fortunate 
_ found their trade and population drained away by improved roads 
and automobiles to some local metropolis, leaving them only as 
decadent, sleepy little villages where a few elderly people still cling 
to a spot hallowed by memories and live in a past now gone forever. 
Nayajoe met neither of these fates. In the full vigor of youth it 
simply vanished from the earth. 


Few strangers ever visit the site of Old Navajoe now. Once in 
a great while an automobile, perhaps bearing the license tag of 
another state, will stop at the little grass-grown cemetery and a 
eray-haired man alight to spend a few hours in cutting weeds or 
planting some rose bushes about the grave of one who nurtured and 
eared for him in his childhood of more than half a century ago. 
Sometimes he may linger at his task until the sun has gone down in 
a radiant glory of crimson and gold and twilight begins to wrap 
the wide prairie in an ever darkening mantle. Then as he returns . 
to his car and pauses for a moment to watch the first stars peep 
over the dark bulk of the Navajo Mountains he may almost imagine 
that he can hear the ring of ghostly spurs as some lean, brown cow- 
hand rides in to visit his old familiar haunts where these pioneer 
- people lived and loved, and dreamed of the future in the ruddy dawn 
of Western Oklahoma’s history. 


— 
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THE NONPARTISAN LEAGUE IN OKLAHOMA 
By Gilbert C. Fite* 


The Nonpartisan League was first organized in North Dakota 
where it was fathered by Arthur C. Townley, a socialist and bank- 
rupt farmer, and nourished on agricultural discontent and unrest 
which had been prevelant in that section for several years. The 
farmers believed that the grain trade was exacting unreasonable 
and unjust dues and to this was added the problems of high in- 
terest and railroad charges. It was a combination of these cireum- 
stances, plus the belief by North Dakota farmers that their state 
was ‘‘boss-ridden’’, which developed the concerted political action 
malo los 


Many North Dakota farmers believed that marketing abuses 
could be largely eliminated by establishing a terminal elevator owned 
and operated by the state. The people voted to establish one in 
both 1912 and 1914 but the State Board of Control reported the 
plan to be impractical. The farmers were not satisfied with this 
result and in 1916 Townley directed a well organized effort to oust 
the regular Republican regime and substitute League candidates for 
the state offices. After a whirlwind campaign the League gained 
control of the state government, having campaigned on a platform 
committing the state to an extensive program of state-owned enter- 
prises. These included terminal elevators and flour mills, packing 
plants, a rural credits system, state hail insurance on farm crops 
and a state bank.’ 


Much to the disappointment of the supporting farmers, when 
the legislature assembled in January, 1917, the senate, which did not 
have a League majority, refused to sanction changes in the state 
constitution allowing the state to undertake such enterprises. While 
the League program was delayed, its leaders looked forward to 
gaining complete control of the government two years later. National 
headquarters was established in St. Paul and Townley prepared to 
spread the new gospel in surrounding states. 


*Gilbert C. Fite is Assistant Professor of History in The University of Okla- 
homa, Norman.—Ed. aa ae 

1See Paul R. Fossum, The Agrarian Movement in North Dakota (Baltimore: 
John Hopkins University Press, 1925); Charles E. Russell, The Story of the Non- 
partisan League (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1920); Herbert E. Gaston, The 
Nonpartison League (New York: Brace and Howe, 1920); Andrew A. Bruce, Non- 
Partisan League (New York: The MacMillan Company, 1921); Theodore Saloutos, 
“The Rise of the Nonpartisan League in North Dakota, 1915-17,” Agricultural His- 
tory, XX (January, 1946), pp. 43-61. 

2Fossum, op. cit., p. 96. 
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Although the League showed its greatest streneth in North 
Dakota, workers and organizers were soon busy in Minnesota and 
South Dakota, as well as in other nearby states. Townley and his 
heutenants hoped for a ‘Solid West’ politically. A ‘Solid West’ to 
them meant also the Southwest and Oklahoma soon found itself 
having to reckon with a new political movement. There is a great 
lack of first hand material concerning the League in Oklahoma but 
sufficient evidence is available to give a fair picture of its am- 
bitions and activity.4 


It is not difficult to understand why the League leaders should 
view Oklahoma as a fertile field in which to plant their political 
and economic ideas. The state was mainly agricultural with a large 
_percent of the population living on farms, and over seventy percent 
considered rural. Wheat production following 1910 showed an 
amazing increase, the acreage advancing from 1,169,420 in 1909 to 
4,792,280 in 1919, or 302 percent. Over 60,000 farmers, mostly con- 
fined to the northern, northwestern and southwestern parts of the 
state,’ were wheat producers and it was the North Dakota wheat 
farmers who furnished the vanguard for the League there. Further- 
more, it is not without significance that a strong socialist movement 
existed in the Sooner-state at that time, the Socialists having polled 
over 50,000 votes in the 1914 elections.’ Since the Socialists supplied 
most of the League leadership in North Dakota, these leaders could 
look with optimism toward a state in which a radical movement 
already existed and where many farmers were members of the Soci- 
alist Party. In the light of these circumstances the prospects of 
organizing a strong branch of the League in Oklahoma appeared 
bright. Believing this to be the case, Townley dispatched L. N. 
Shelden to Oklahoma in March, 1917. 


Shelden was a member of the League’s inner circle in North 
Dakota. He was a resident of Williston, and had been county sec- 
retary of the Socialist Party in Williams County. He had partici- 
pated in the original conferences with Townley, A. E. Bowen, F. B. 
Wood and others, out of which the League developed. He had been 
active in behalf of the League in the campaign of 1916 and soon 
afterwards Townley sent him to Montana to do organization work. 
Before Shelden started for Oklahoma Townley instructed him to 
travel incognito about the state, not only surveying the possibility 


3A. B. Gilbert, “Out For a ‘Solid West’, The Coming Political Battle of the 
Nonpartisan League,” Forum, LX (December, 1918), pp. 727-37. 

4 The records kept by the League office in Oklahoma City have been destroyed. 

5 Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1940, p. 8. 

6 Fourteenth Census of the United States, Agriculture, Vol. V, 1920, p. 744. 

7 Tbid. 

8. E. Dale and J. L. Rader, Readings in Oklahoma History (Evanston: Row, 
Peterson and Company, 1930), p. 750. 

9Ibid., p. 752. 
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of organizing a branch of the League, but especially to determine 
whether or not Oklahoma’s laborers should be brought into any new 
organization.!° 


From March until September Shelden toured the state studying 
the general political situation. Having reviewed conditions in Okla- 
homa he concluded that the time was ripe to start a new farm move- 
ment. He reported to Townley, however, that, in his opinion the 
factional fight in the state’s labor organization, particularly the 
American Federation of Labor, made it unwise to include labor. On 
the basis of this report Townley asked his emissary to begin creating 
an organization, exchuding, for the time being at least, labor. 

In September Shelden rented an office in the old Campbell 
building in Oklahoma City and established state headquarters. Soon 
afterwards he chose an executive committee with himself acting as 
State Secretary. One of the state’s foremost farmers, J. B. Tosh 
of Hobart, soon became identified with the League, along with H. O. 
Miller, George Wilson and John Simpson. 


The program which Shelden presented to the Oklahoma farmers 
was ready made and bore the North Dakota label. It included the 
exemption of farm improvements and farm tools from taxation; an 
effective graduated land tax; rural credits banks operated at cost; 
state inspection of dockage, grading of grain, cotton and cream; 
state-owned terminal elevators, cotton warehouses, flour mills, stock 
yards, packing plants and coal mines. A _ state-owned printing 
plant and the preparation of school books to be sold at cost were also 
advocated.42 Shelden asserted that the primary purpose of the 
League was to take the government out of the hands of special privilege 
and ‘‘restore it to the people.’’!> To many Oklahoma voters this 
appeared to be nothing less than rank socialism. 


Not only was the program similar to that in North Dakota, ex- 
cepting Proposed Aid for the cotton producers, but the methods 
of organization were likewise the same. Men were hired to travel 
over the state interviewing the farmers and selling them on the 
radical League program. While there is no reliable information 
as to how much these organizers were paid, it was reported that 
some members of the Farmers’ Union in Oklahoma City were of- 
fered, and accepted, eight dollars a day to do organization work for 
the new movement.!* In any event, by March, 1918, there were some 
thirty workers in the field. In January, the Enid Daily News, noted 
that the League organizers were descending on that community pre- 
paratory to starting the campaign.1> Two months later a corres- 


10. N. Shelden to Author, November 6, 1945. 

11 bid. “ 

. ae Reconstructionist (Oklahoma City), October 7, 1922, Daas 
i 

14 Harlow’s Weekly, XIV, (Oklahoma City, March 6, 1918 9 

15 Enid Daily News, January 18, 1918, p. 5. 3 £ a . 
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pondent for Harlow’s Weekly estimated a League membership of 
1800 in the state.1® Shelden, however, claimed that he had been able 
to enroll between four and five thousand members in twenty-one 
counties in the western and northern parts of the state.17 Carl Wil- 
liams, editor of the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman, probably gave the 
most accurate number when he reported a membership of about 
three thousand.18 But regardless of the exact figure, it meant that 
a sizeable campaign fund was accumulating for the approaching 
elections. The dues collected from members of the League were 
sixteen dollars for two years, the same amount charged elsewhere 
at that time. According to Shelden this was the members’ way of 
pledging to work for the enactment of League legislation.!9 It is 
significant that the League was able to enlist members only in the 
areas of Oklahoma where wheat was the leading crop. 


In spite of the early successes of the League, it rapidly became 
apparent that the organization work in Oklahoma was not progress- 
ing as speedily as had been hoped for and expected by Shelden, Tosh 
and other leaders. When John Simpson, president of the Oklahoma 
State Farmers’ Union, entered the ranks early in 1918, it was be- 
lieved by some observers that he would give additional impetus to 
the movement. This belief rested on the fact that Simpson was an 
excellent organizer.2? But Simpson’s hometown newspaper, the 
Weatherford Booster, did not agree. While admitting that Simpson 
was a good organizer, the Booster asserted that anything pushed by 
him met with instant disapproval by many people because of his 
radicalism.*4 


It was Shelden’s hope that. the League could gain sufficient 
strength early in 1918 so that candidates could be placed in the 
political race of that year. His plan was to take over the dominant 
party rather than form a new political organization. He declared 
that it was not the purpose of the League to create a new party, 
“but to affiliate with the party that suits our purpose best.’’ Of 
course, this meant that the League would attempt to gain control 
of the Democratic Party. As this plan was revealed The Daily Okla- 
homan, a perennial opponent of all radical or near radical move- 
ments, burst forth with bitter editorials. It declared that such a 
“¢steal’’? would be rather a ‘‘pretentious undertaking in theft’... 
and it continued: ‘‘It would be quite a task, .. . to order several 
hundred thousand citizens to lay aside their convictions and to fol- 
low unquestionably the commands of a star-chamber directorate. It 
is impossible unless the farmers of Oklahoma have abdicated their 


16 Harlow’s Weekly, XIV, (March 6, 1918), p. 9. 

17 [bid. 

18 The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman, XXXTI, (May 25, 1919), p. 531. 
19 The Reconstructionist, October 7, 1922, p. 3. 

20 Harlow’s Weekly, XIV, (January 9, 1918), p. 6. 
21 The Weatherford Booster, March 7, 1918, p. 2. 
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civie independence and surrendered their political thinking to this 
mysterious general staff that works as secretly as the mole.’’”? a8 

The secrecy which shrouded much of the League’s activity im 
Oklahoma was a constant source of irritation to newspaper editors. 
Newspaper correspondents were barred from most of the executive 
meetings of the League and the working plans of the organization 
were kept more or less secret during the early months of Loh 
The fear that the League might gain sufficient strength to influence 
the 1918 elections was evidenced in much of the editorial comment 
of March and April. The Weatherford Booster talked about the 
‘subterranean efforts’’ of the League in trying to gain control of 
the dominant party.?4 


At a meeting held in Oklahoma City on March 11, plans were 
discussed for the approaching primary elections. Approximately 
fifty farmers were present representing almost every section of the 
state. The leaders of the meeting were J. B. Tosh,» John Simpson, 
H. O. Miller of Norman, and State Senator Frank Carpenter. The 
subject under consideration was whether or not the farmers ought 
to put up a strictly farm candidate for Governor. Almost all of the 
delegates, about half of whom were League members, agreed that 
some man should be named whose chief objective was to help the 
agricultural interests. But there was a sharp division of opinion 
as to whether any proposed candidate should be officially connected 
with the Nonpartisan League. Miller and Carpenter went on record 
as opposing any direct affiliation with a League ticket, while Tosh 
and Simpson believed that a farm candidate definitely connected 
with the League should be named. The general concensus of opin- 
ion among the delegates seemed to be that if the League did name 
a candidate that they would support him because, as some stated, 
there would be no advantage in having two farm candidates in the 
race." Although nothing definite was decided on the gubernatorial 
question, two resolutions were passed. The first asserted that the 
farmers had not been given the consideration they deserved in bene- 
ficial legislation and secondly, they called on the farmers of the 
state to assist in nominating a candidate for Governor who was in 
sympathy with the problems of agricultural producers.27 The meet- 
ing was a disappointment to the League leaders because it did not 
give them full and unqualified support to go ahead and name a man 
to run for Governor. 


22 The Daily Oklahoman, March 11, 1918, p. 6. 

23 Harlow’s Weekly, XIV, (January 29, 1918), pp. 13-14, 

24The Weatherford Booster quoted in Ibid. 

25 Jesse Buchanan Tosh was a member of the Oklahoma Constitutional Con- 
vention, For his biography by Robert L. Williams, see The Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
XXIV, No. 1 (Spring, 1946), p. 115.—Ed. 

26 Harlow’s Weekly, XIV, (March 13, 1918), p. 12. 

27 The Weatherford Booster, March 14, 1918, p. 1. 
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There was no unanimity of opinion in the ranks of the League 
as to what part the new organization would play in the coming 
elections. Griffin, one of the organizers, expressed the belief in a 
speech at El Reno that the League did not intend to make its full 
force felt in the 1918 elections.28 In other words, he believed that 
the League’s greatest strength lay further in the future. Simpson, 
however, was reported to have declared that the League would be a 
controlling factor in the primary elections. 


No sooner did the League begin to show moderate political ac- 
tivity than opposition arose from many quarters. Having seen 
what had happened in North Dakota a strenuous and successful ef- 
fort was made to nip in the bud this recently created farmers’ 
organization. In the first place, the League faced strong opposition 
from both of the major political parties. Neither the Democrats 
nor the Republicans had any liking for the League or its program. 
The Socialist Party, which might have lent material assistance to 
the League had deteriorated by 1918 until it was no longer an im- 
portant influence in state politics.*® The farm organizations also 
showed hostility to the League, in spite of the fact that Simpson, 
the president of the Farmers’ Union, was one of its principal sup- 
porters. Furthermore, a large majority of the state’s newspapers, 
led by The Daily Oklahoman and the Oklahoma City Times, steadily 
bombarded the League with vitriolic editorials. Finally, the greatest 
obstacle confronting Shelden and his followers was the charge of 
disloyalty. This was an effective method used to combat the League 
wherever it existed. 

Although the farmers of the state were far from satisfied, the 
members of the established farm organizations did not relish the 
formation of a new contesting group. In fact, besides Simpson, the 
Farmers’ Union leadership preferred to remain aloof from the 
League. The express purpose of the Union was educational and 
cooperative and not primarily political. It was well known that 
when the League leaders in Oklahoma tried to. get important posts 
in the advisory committees of the various farm organizations, they 
met with definite -rebuffs.*° 

Many newspapers were hostile to the League because, they main- 
tained, it was radical and appealed to class legislation for support; 
that is, legislation specifically designed to aid only the farmers. The 
Daily Oklahoman affirmed that class government was bad and ‘‘ab- 
horrent to the American point of view.’’ The editor concluded that 
the League was ‘‘rotten to the core.’ The Weatherford Booster 
agreed that the League leaders appealed to class prejudice, and that 


28 Harlow’s Weekly, XIV, (January 23, 1918), pp. 13-14. as 

29Dale and Rader, op. cit., p. 754. Shelden maintains that many Socialists 
left. the party and joined the Democrats in 1918 so they could vote for a League 
candidate in case one was put up for Governor. 

30 Harlow’s Weekly, XIV, (March 6, 1918), p. 6. 

31 The Daily Oklahoman, March 11, 1918, p. 6. 
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even the majority of the farmers themselves did not want a “class”? 
Governor, ‘‘The vast majority of Oklahoma’s farmers,”’ it added, 
‘“Wwere satisfied to work within the rank of the organized parties.”’ 
The Booster charged that the real purpose of the League was to 
establish state socialism in Oklahoma and that it should be called 
‘‘The Farmers’ Socialist Party League.’’*? 

Conceivably the League might have alvanced against these rather 
ordinary and expected odds, but the charge of disloyalty was an ob- 
stacle which proved insurmountable. During the World War great em- 
phasis was laid on super-patriotism and the League’s connection with 
the Socialists laid it open to violent attack by its opponents.*S Un- 
fortunately for the League in Oklahoma, and elsewhere, Townley 
and Gilbert, two of the most important national leaders, were in- 
dicted in February, 1918, for obstructing the draft and for dis- 
couraging enlistments in the army.** This incident, along with 
others, furnished effective ammunition for the anti-leaguers. The 
Oklahoma newspapers followed the general pattern established by 
the League’s opponents in the Dakotas and Minnesota The Daily 
Oklahoman said that while the the shadow of disloyalty hangs over 
the Nonpartisan League that farmers should hesitate to joint the 
movement, especially since ‘‘patriotism was the first test of citizen- 
ship.’’*8& The Weatherford Booster referred to the League leaders 
as ‘‘former socialist agitators’? who had a ‘‘strong leaning toward 
the tactics of the I. W. W.’? The Hobart Repudlican published 
a short and curt anti-league editorial which was fairly typical of the 
state’s press which took notice of the League :*§ 

The Nonpartisan League, which one can join for $16.00, is an anti- 
war organization, its claims to the contrary notwithstanding. It pre- 
tends to be the farmers’. friend, but in reality its ultimate aim, so far 
as. it can be learned, is to discredit the United States as a war factor. 
No patriot wants war, but no patriot would handicap the government 
in the prosecution of one when it has begun. Hence, we can’t look 
upon the work of the Nonpartisan League as anything but an effort 
upon the part of German sympathizers to thwart the will of the 
' Government. ; 
A reporter for Harlow’s Weekly expressed the opinion that the 
entry of the United States into the war had erushed many embryo 
political organizations and that the League in Oklahoma might meet 
a similar fate.®9 


32 The Weatherford Booster, March 10, 1918, p. 4& 

33In April, 1917, the Socialists held a convention in St. Louis. A majority 
report was adopted opposing the United States’ entry into the World War. The 
decision was far from unanimous and a number’ of prominent Socialists left the 
party, but in the minds of many citizens socialism and disloyalty were almost 
synonymous. 

34 Gaston, op. cit., pp. 233-34 

The general technique was to brand the leaders of the League as Socialists 


and then show how the Socialist Party was attempting to obstruct the war effort. 
36 The Daily Oklahoman, March 2, 1918, p. 2. : , 


32 The Weatherford Booster, March 14, 1918, p. 6. 
38 The Hobart Republican, March 28, 1918, p. 6. 
39 Harlow’s Weekly, XIV, (January 9, 1918), p. 6. 
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_ When the charge against Townley and Gilbert was given wide 
circulation, Shelden asserted that it was just a ‘‘political trick’’ to 
discredit the League in Minnesota on account of the approaching 
elections. He added: ‘‘Federal authorities can put us into jail 
also, if they see fit, but we are going to go right ahead and build 
up the Nonpartisan League in Oklahoma until the next election will 
give us the political power in this state.’ However creditable the 
state secretary’s enthusiasm might have been, his judgment on the 
League’s future political role in the state was far from accurate. 


The opposition to the League soon took a more effective form 
than that found in antagonistic editorial columns. The County 


- councils of defense and individual super-patriots assumed the re- 


sponsibility for prohibiting League meetings. John Simpson, one 
of the League’s most influential spokesman, was the center of at- 
tack. When he appeared in the town of Bessie to deliver a speech 
which had been advertised for several weeks, he was informed by 
members of the Washita County council of defense that he would 
not be permitted to speak. Simpson grudgingly acquiesced but said 
the action was without justice or authority.44 When a farmer in that 
locality protested against this undemocratic procedure, he was 
dragged from his bed at three o’clock in the morning and given a 
coat of tar.# 


Simpson attempted to nullify the disloyalty charge against the 
League by getting a favorable statement from George Creel, chair- 
man of the United States Committee of Public Information. On 
May 13, Creel replied to Simpson’s letter by saying that he did not 
consider it disloyal to be a member of the League. He further de- 
clared that the federal government was not concerned with the 
political, economic or industrial beliefs of any organization, and con- 
eluded by saying: ‘‘The Nonpartisan League, by resolution and 
organized effort, has given this pledge of loyalty; North Dakota, 
controlled by this organization politically, has as fine a record of 
war support as any other commonwealth in the Union.’% Creel’s 
letter was everything Simpson and the Oklahoma League could have 
hoped for, but it had little or no effect in curtailing the campaign 
to brand the League as a Socialist-dominated, disloyal organization.4 


40 Jbid., (March 6, 1918), p. 11. 

41 The Weatherford Booster, June 20, 1918, p. 1. > 

42.0. A. Hilton, “The Oklahoma Council of ee and the First World War,” 
The Chronicles of Oklahoma, XX, (1942), p. 36. 

43 Creel’s Le was published in the Weatherford Booster, May 23, 1918, p. i 

44Some members of the state Farmers’ Union executive committee wished to 
relieve Simpson of his post as president, because of his connection with the League, 
his so-called radicalism and his questionable loyalty. On June 17, he was called 
before the executive committee in Oklahoma City to give an account of his actions. 
The Union’s president, however, met the belligerent committee fortified with affi- 
davits signed by prominent farmers declaring that Simpson was loyal. Simpson 
refused to resign and the committee could not muster enough votes to oust him. 
Three members of the committee resigned in protest. 
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The charges of disloyalty, socialism and class legislation proved 
too much for Shelden’s League. It failed to show any strength or 
influence in the primary elections. In fact, Shelden became so dis- 
couraged that he temporarily closed the state headquarters in Aug- 
ust; 1918, and returned to North Dakota where he helped the Town- 
leyites win a complete victory in that state.#* In Oklahoma J. B. A. 
Robertson, Democrat, was easily elected governor over his Republican 
opponent, Horace C. McKeever. The Socialist Party candidate, 
Patrick S. Nagle, received only 7,438 votes.* 

There was little to indicate that the League would ever attempt 
a revival in Oklahoma. Its resounding victory in North Dakota, 
however, along with its demonstrations of strength in South Dakota 
and Minnesota furnished encouragement for further activity in this 
state. Scarcely anything was heard of the League’s activities from 
August, 1918, until May of the following year. But on May 12, 
a group of former League leaders met in executive session in the 
Culbertson building in Oklahoma City to lay plans for relaunching 
their organization. The meeting was held in secret and not until 
almost two weeks later was there a complete public report on the 
business transacted. 

Simpson was in charge of the gathering and after some pre- 
liminary discussions it was unanimously decided that the League 
organization work should again be taken up in Oklahoma and 
pushed with renewed vigor. The committee unanimously approved 
the legislative program in North Dakota, especially the laws pro- 
viding for state-owned flour mills and terminal elevators. In addi- 
tion to promoting general enthusiasm for the movement, the group 
elected C. D. Webster of Cleveland county to make a trip to the 
national League headquarters at St. Paul for the purpose of ob- 
taining assistance from that source. After the meeting the partici- 
pants generally agreed that prospects were bright for reviving the 
League in Oklahoma.‘ 


It is interesting to note the attitude of Carl Williams, editor 
of the Farmer-Stockman, one of the state’s most prominent farm 
papers. While he wrote cautiously,48 it was evident that he was 
sympathetic toward the League program. Williams declared after 
the May 12, meeting that, ‘‘Oklahoma could well afford to sit 
quietly by and watch this North Dakota movement with tremendous 
interest as an experiment in government which if successful will be 


45 In 1919 North Dakota purchased a flour mill and put it in operation; a home 
builders loan association, a farm loan department and a state hail insurance depart- 
ment were established. The Bank of North Dakota was also created to furnish 
funds for these enterprises. See Fossum, op. cit., pp. 103-29. — 

46 Dale and Rader, op. cit., p. 754. : 

47 Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman, XXXII, (May 25, 1919), p. 555. 

48 Ibid., p. 531. The Farmer-Stockman was owned by the. Oklahoma Publishing 
Company, which published The Daily Oklahoman and the Oklahoma City Times. 
This may account for Williams’ caution, since the policy of these papers was to 
oppose vigorously the League. 
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worth adopting everywhere.’’ He added that a large number of 
farmers in Oklahoma sincerely believed that an organization like the 
Nonpartisan League would solve the farmers’ marketing problems.*® 


But 1919 was not a favorable year for radical farm movements 
to gain momentum in Oklahoma. Agricultural prices were high and 
the farmers were generally prosperous. Suggestions of state-owned 
enterprises had little or no appeal to farmers who were selling their 
wheat for over two dollars a bushel and their cotton for over thirty 
cents a pound. The League could thrive only on rural discontent, a 
condition not prevelant in 1919. Only insignificant notice was given 
to the organization in Oklahoma in that and the following year. 
Shelden, Tosh, Simpson and others endeavored to push the program 
and in the spring of 1920, George Wilson was sent to North Dakota 


‘and Minnesota to enlist national aid for the languishing local or- 


ganization, but he achieved nothing.®® Occasionally, Carl Williams 


received a request from some farmer asking about the status of the 


League, but the interest grew out of curiosity rather than from a 
demand for the League’s program.*! 


By 1921, however, agriculture was suffering from the post- 


_war deflation. In two years the price of wheat had fallen about one 


dollar a bushel and the decline was continuing. The price of cotton 
was depressed even more. Again there were rumblings of dis- 
eontent and Oklahoma farmers were heard making menacing threats 
against ‘‘big business’’ and the ‘‘state-house gang.’’ John Simp- 


son toured the state attempting to reinvigorate his Farmers’ Union 


locals and accompanying him was Shelden who again talked to the 
farmers about a more radical farm movement.°? The stage seemed 
set for a new farm organization in Oklahoma politics. The League 
was soon to show its last activity in the state when its remnants 
aligned with the Farmer-Labor Reconstruction League created in 
September, 1921. 


The Farm-Labor Reconstruction League grew out of several 


informal meetings held in the state offices of the American Federa- 


tion of Labor in May. Subsequent conferences between representa- 
tives of labor and some of the farm organizations were held the 
following August, the next month a state-wide meeting was called 
at Shawnee. The expressed purpose of the Reconstruction League 
was ‘‘to bring the toilers of the farm into closer political and social 
contact with their industrial brothers in the cities for joint action 


on the political field.’’* Organization work proceeded rapidly with 


49 Tbid. 

50 The Daily Oklahoman, February 26, 1922, p. 10. 

51 The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman, XXXIII, (July 25, 1920), p. 905. 
521. N. Shelden to Author, March 12, 1946. 

58 The Farmer-Labor Reconstruction League of Oklahoma, a campaign pamphlet. ° 


It is outside the scope of this article to trace the development of the Reconstruction 
League. It should be noted, however, that it achieved considerable success and 
elected its gubnatorial candidate, Jack Walton, in 1922. 
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the remaining members and leaders of the Nonpartisan League taking 
an active part. On February 24, of the following year, 752 dele- 
gates representing labor and agriculture met at Shawnee for a sec- 
ond convention. Only nine of the delegates claimed to represent 
what remained of the Nonpartisan League.®4 While the new political 
movement was no doubt stimulated to some degree by the flourishing 
Nonpartisan League of North Dakota and its very weak branch in 
Oklahoma, it was careful to disclaim any connection with the Townley | 
movement.®> George Wilson, however, in addressing the second 
Shawnee convention asserted that the Reconstruction League was 
non-partisan in nature and was much like the North Dakota organi- 
zation.*® This was certainly true if one was to judge from the 
program of the Reconstruction League. Its supporters advocated 
the establishment of a state bank, tax exemptions on farm improve- 
ments and equipment, laws to relieve tenants, and state-owned 
marketing facilities.°7 There is a very close resemblance between these 
demands and those of the Nonpartisan League. In any event, the 
Nonpartisan League.in Oklahoma was soon engulfed by this larger 
and more powerful political movement and was never heard from 
again in the state. 


The question remains partially unanswered as to why the League 
was unable to show greater strength during the four years that it 
was more or less active in Oklahoma. In North Dakota, as previously 
shown, it gained complete control of the government, in South Dakota 
it acquired approximately 25,000. members, and in Minnesota it 
was a definite threat to the regular parties. It also showed various 
degrees of strength in such states as Texas, Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Montana, Idaho and Washington. 


In the first place it is important to remember that the League 
did not begin in Oklahoma until after the United States had en- 
tered the First World War. As previously indicated the opposi- 
tion immediately launched an attack charging disloyalty and in 
spite of the fact that the national government did not view the 
organization in a similar vein, the accusations hung like a heavy 
cloud over the League. In Oklahoma the idea that the members 
were disloyal was promoted before an effective organization could 
be established to combat the charge successfully. Where the League 
became strongest it was already an effective and powerful organi- 


54 The Reconstructionist, February 25, 1922, p. 1. 

55 The New Farmer, (Oklahoma City) October 1, 1921, p- 4. One of the main 
reasons that the Reconstruction League publicly denied any connection with 
the Townley movement was because it hoped to escape the charge frequently made 
against the Nonpartisan League that part of the membership dues left the state 
and went to enrich Townley and his friends. 

56 The Shawnee Morning News, February 25, 1922, p. 1. 

57 [bid., February 24, 1922, p. 6. 
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zation before the United States entered the war. Therefore, it was 
ima better position to fight the attack. ‘The time when the League 
made its most concerted effort in Oklahoma was most unfavorable 
-for the ultimate success of the movement. 


Another factor of importance was that Oklahoma had many 
less wheat farmers, than, for instance, North Dakota. Furthermore, 
Oklahoma’s agriculture was more diversified and cotton farmers 
had little interest in the League program of state-owned enter- 
prises. Shelden recalls that on one occasion he brought one of the 
League’s most effective organizers from North Dakota and sent him 
among the cotton farmers of the state. This man had no success 
and returned to state headquarters completely discouraged, report 
ing that he could not ‘‘talk the cotton farmers’ language.’’®’ This 
seriously handicapped the movement because cotton was Oklahoma’s 
leading cash crop. 


Furthermore, while the farmers of the state were dissatisfied 
with general conditions, there was no backlog of agricultural dis- 
content similar to that in the states where the League was most 
successful. Marketing, for instance, was not such a serious problem 
for the Oklahoma wheat farmers as they were in a favorable position 
for shipping to the southeast or southwest markets, particularly 
they enjoyed ‘“‘lower rates on export wheat shipped through the 
gulf ports.’°9 Therefore, they were not at the mercy of the grain 
buyers to the same extent as the North Dakota wheat growers. In 
the legislative session of 1915 the farmers had not been forgotten. 
Cotton gins were made public utilities, a bureau of weights and 
measures was established at the University and a warehouse law 
was passed.®® All of these factors made it less easy to sell the Non- 
partisan League program in Oklahoma. 


In conclusion we cannot overlook the fact that there were dis- 
sensions within the Oklahoma League ranks which were not con- 
ducive to strength. Shelden and Simpson were often antagonistic 
toward one another. Shelden feared that if Simpson gained a posi- 
tion of influence he would simply ‘‘take it over,’’ for his own pur- 
poses.61 Other League leaders worked at cross purposes, tending 
to weaken the whole organization. 


58L. N. Shelden to Author, March 12, 1946. 

59 Economic Survey of Oklahoma, (St. Louis: Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Company, 1928) p. 161. In 1919 approximately eighty-seven percent of the North 
Dakota farmers produced wheat, while only about thirty-five percent of the farmers 
in Oklahoma were wheat growers. 

60 Dale and Rader, op. cit., p. 752. 
61, N. Shelden to Author, March 12, 1946. 
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THE AMERICAN INDIAN EXPOSITION 
IN OKLAHOMA 


By Muriel H. Wright 


An outstanding, summer entertainment feature has developed 
‘ in the American Indian Exposition held annually at Anadarko, in 
Caddo County. It is the only exposition in this country managed 
exclusively by Indians and has a unique place in Oklahoma, the 
population of which includes approximately one-third the Indian 
people in the United States. Participants in this annual celebra- 
tion present colorful historical pageantry and tribal dances, besides 
fine exhibits of agriculture, poultry, livestock, household arts, and 
arts and crafts, all of which show the advancement, native ability, 
and talents of the Indians in Western Oklahoma. While tribes 
from other parts of Oklahoma and from other states are represented, 
most of those who have parts in the ceremonials and exhibits during 
the Indian Exposition are members of tribes of the Plains in the wes- 
tern part of the state, including the Kiowa, Comanche, Apache, 
Caddo, Wichita, Cheyenne, and Arapaho. 


The city of Anadarko is the location of the Kiowa Indian 
Agency, and was established at the time of the opening of the Kiowa- 
Comanche country in 1901. This Agency administers to approximate- 
ly 6,500 Indians in Southwestern Oklahoma,—Kiowas, Comanches, 
Wichitas, Apaches, Caddoes, Delawares, and the descendants of once 
well known tribes and bands in this region that have become affiliated 
with these leading tribes to-day. The Kiowa Agency is the oldest 
agency in Western Oklahoma. First established in 1859, on Leeper 
Creek a few miles south of Fort Cobb which was founded some weeks 
later in the same year, the Agency buildings were destroyed during 
the War between the States in an incident known in history as the 
‘“Tonkawa Massacre.’ After the war, the Wichita Agency was re- 
established a short distance north of the location of Anadarko, and 
was re-organized to its present status in more recent years. 


The country around Anadarko has some noted historic sites and 
places of interest—Fort Cobb, the ‘‘bastile’? of the Old Wichita 
Agency, Camp Napoleon, Riverside Indian School, St. Patrick’s Mis- 


_ 2 Annual programs of the American Indian Exposition in the historical collec- 
tions owned by C. Ross Hume of Anadarko, Oklahoma. (The name “Anadarko” is 
from that of an old tribe that was once a part of the Caddoan people. The 
ey he a a cag th is pene at Concho, near El Reno, Oklahoma.) 
ommissioner of Indian airs, Report 1859, pp. 215-34; Official R d. 
chs rl a and Confederate Armies, Series I, Vol. XIII, Miser 
istory of the State and Its People by Joseph B. Thoburn and Muri 1 AH. Wright 
(New York: Lewis Historical Publishing Co., Inc., 1929), Vol. I, eae 341-2. a 
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sion, and one of the great military posts in the United States—Fort 
Sill—, near the Wichita National Park. These places and others in 
Southwestern Oklahoma offer much in historical background for the 


American Indian Exposition. In the pageants presented during 


this annual event through the years have been seen the descendants 
of famous Indian war chiefs and others among the old time Indian 
leaders themselves. 


The American Indian Exposition was first formed with a con- 
stitution and by-laws as an all-Indian organization in 1933, with 
Lewis Ware (Kiowa) as president and Parker McKenzie (Kiowa) 
as secretary-treasurer. The first celebration was held the same year, 
September 13-16, in connection with the Caddo County Fair, with 
the Indian exhibits separate from those of the County Fair and the 
encampment of visiting Indians south of the grounds. Entertain- 
ment features of the County Fair, however, included the tribal 
dances in front of the grandstand in the evenings.* 


The American Indian Exposition was a new and separate 
organization, having been formed by Indians living in and around 


_ Anadarko, yet the plan for such an organization was the outgrowth 


7 


of the All-Indian Fair which had been held at Craterville Park for 
some years. Frank Rush, owner of Craterville Park which is 
located about sixteen miles west of Lawton, had first sponsored an 
all-Indian fair in 1924. Thereafter this fair was held annually and 


widely advertised for its special entertainment and agricultural ex- 


hibits displayed by the Indians of Southwestern Oklahoma up to 
and including 1932. A ‘‘covenant’’ drawn up between Rush and 
Indian leaders written on tanned buckskin set forth the object of 
this annual event at Craterville Park, as follows :> 


“The object of this Fair will be to create self-confidence and to en- 


courage leadership by the Indian for his people, to better his position, 


and to take his place on terms of equality with other races in the com- 
petitive pursuits of every day life, and a desire to accomplish the most 


- possible for himself and his people.” 


Thus chartered by full-blood Indians, the Fair at Craterville 


was attracting wide attention by 1926. This year Big Bow (Co- 


manche) of Walters was President of the managing organization, the 


3 Anadarko Tribune for September 13, 1933, and for August 1, 1934. 

4Indian fairs in the Indian Territory and Oklahoma had attracted attention at 
different times, including the Cherokee Fair at Fort Gibson, 1870; Indian Inter- 
national Fair at Muskogee, held annually for many years beginning in 1874; 
Cheyenne-Arapaho Fair, 1893, Indian exhibits in domestic arts and arts and crafts 


_ from the Cheyenne-Arapaho Boarding school having been displayed at fairs in Kansas 


as early as 1878; Indian International Fair at Weatherford, 1910; Sac & Fox and 
Towa Indian Fair near Stroud in 1926. 
5 The Daily Oklahoman for August 4, 1926, and for August 26, 1931. 
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directors of which included Kiowa Bill (Kiowa) of Hobart, Chief 
White Buffalo (Cheyenne) of Watonga, and Tennyson Berry 
(Apache) of Fort Cobb. Held regularly every summer, the all- 
Indian fair drew the attention of members of the Oklahoma State 
Legislature to the possibilities of its expansion with the backing of. 
the State. As a result in 1931, the House of Representatives passed 
a resolution changing the name of the now well known Craterville 
Park celebration to the ‘‘Oklahoma State Indian Fair’”’ and ap- 
propriated $1,000 for premiums and a Governor’s silver cup to be 
awarded the district, the Indian population of which made the best 
agricultural exhibits. Officers ofthe ‘‘Oklahoma Indian State 
Fair’’ in 1931 included Chief Hoy Koy Bitty (Comanche), Presi- 
dent, and Chief Ah Peatone, John Otterby, and Oscar Yellowwolf, 
Vice-Presidents. Directors were Enoch Smokey, Tennyson Berry, 
George Wallace, and Charlie Tosdle. Chief Hunting Horse and Big 
Bow were honorary vice-presidents.® 


The following year (1932) saw the ninth and last annual cele- 
bration at Craterville Park. Press notices in The Lawton Constttu- 
tion stated the Chief Hunting Horse’ was president of the Okla- 
homa State Indian Fair, ‘‘. . . . the only chartered all-Indian fair 
in the World.’’ Frank Rush who was not of Indian descent con- 
tinued in the role of sponsor and gave the use of his park to the 
organization for its annual celebration. The program in 1932 in- 
cluded the customary Indian parade, traditional Indian dances, a 
‘Better Babies’’ contest, arrow shooting contest, horse races, and 
agricultural and live-stock exhibits. Again $1,000 in prizes was 
given to the best district exhibit, Apache winning Ist, Cache, 2nd, 
and Clinton, 3d. Members of fourteen Indian tribes were present. 
Will Rogers, the famous actor and columnist, himself of Cherokee 
descent, attended, and thousands of visitors came during the cele- 
bration from August 25-27, 1932.8 The next spring, Frank Rush 


6 Blackwell Morning Tribune for March 18, 1931, and The Daily Oklahoman 
for August 26, 1931. 

. “Fort Sill military authorities and troops joined nearly two-score Indian des- 
cendants of the U. S. Army’s oldest. Indian scout in Oklahoma, Hunting Horse of 
the Kiowa tribe, at his home in celebrating the day that he was 100 years old, ~ 
January 15, 1945. The Oklahoma City Times for January 16, 1946, carried a picture 
of Hunting Horse in U. S. Army scout uniform, with the caption, “The Bishop Greets 
an Old Convert” and the following story: “Bishop Angie Smith of the Methodist 
church for Oklahoma and New Mexico, Tuesday kept his date with Hunting Horse 
at the Kiowa Indian’s 100th birthday party at Saddle mountain. The old Kiowa, 
who sang songs of victory in the snow for his sons and grandsons, all home from 
the war, has a great deal in common with Smith. Horse was converted to Metho- 
dism 50 years ago and takes great pride in the two Indian missions his sons con- 
Lande Me regia eee They ete fe Cecil Horse and Rey. Albert Horse. 

unting Horse, who was born in 1846, fought unde 
General Sheridan and General Sherman.” = 7 Coe Geen ae 

8 The Lawton Constitution for August 21521982. 
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died at his ranch home near Craterville Park, leaving a host of 
friends among the Indian people to mourn his passing. 


A state Indian baseball tournament was organized in 1933 and 
carried out its first program successfully at Anadarko from August 
13-20. Sid Lacer was Chairman of the organization and Mose Poolaw, 
Secretary. Indians and baseball fans from fourteen cities and 
towns were in attendance. The final games were played between 
Camp Creek (Wichita boys) and Wetumpka (Seminole boys), with 
Camp Creek the victor and winner of the silver loving cup contributed 
by Anadarko businessmen and presented by Maurice Bedoka, in 
behalf of the Indian organization. The award to the general utility 


player went to Wood Arkaketa of the Camp Creek team. In the 


meantime, local Indians had organized the American Indian Exposi- 
tion and were ready to put on its first exhibition at Anadarko dur- 


ing the Caddo County Free Fair, September 13-16, 1933. 


The following year saw the American Indian Exposition on its 
own footing. The term ‘‘Exposition’’ instead of ‘‘Fair’’ was used 


“In the newspaper publicity. The second Indian baseball tourna- 


ment from August 12 through August 14 brought visiting Indians 
and baseball fans from over the state. Merchants and businessmen 
of Anadarko encouraged the Indian Exposition which opened on 


- Wednesday, August 15, 1934, and held over the rest of the week. 


Roads were specially oiled to the County Fair grounds for the 
celebration, through the efforts of Elmer Riley, Commissioner of 


_the Second District in Caddo County.?? 


The American Indian Exposition was held regularly every year 


under all-Indian management through the 1930’s despite severe 


drouths with accompanying dust-storms and the nation-wide de- 


pression. State newspapers gave wider publicity to the Exposition 
in 1936, and Mayor F. J. Callahan of Anadarko issued in the same 


year a proclamation declaring a city holiday during the big parade 
that opened the event held from September 2 to 5. There was An- 


~ drew Perdosfy riding at the head of the parade, and Maggie Tahome, 


; 


9 Frank Rush died on April 7, 1933, at the age of 68 years. He was a native of 
Tompkinsville, Kentucky, and the son of John and Elizabeth Rush. He was sur- 


_ vived by his wife, Effie Seymour Rush, and a son, Edwin Franklin Rush. When he 


came to Oklahoma Territory from Kansas, he worked first as a cowboy and ranch 
foreman, and later became a farmer and stockraiser. In 1907, he was appointed 
guard on the ranger force of the Wichita National Forest and Game Preserve, having 
been advanced to the position of supervisor before his retirement from the work in 
1923. At this time, he purchased Craterville Park and began its development as a 


4 summer resort. He had accomplished much in the development of the Wichita 


di 


National Forest in Oklahoma, and was particularly proud of the all-Indian Agricul- 


tural Fair at Craterville Park, which he sponsored for a decade. 


10 Anadarko Tribune for August 15 and for August 22, 1934. Imogene Giekaumah, 
of Red Stone, was elected “Queen,” Anadarko team won in the baseball tourna- 
ment; Hazel Batone of Fort Cobb won first in Domestic Science; Steve Mopope 
won the award for water color painting, and Aaron Ku-aukla, for ink and pen 
sketches. 
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elected ‘‘Princess’’ for the celebration, was accompanied by Leona 
Wolf and Oma Tofpi, all in beautiful Indian costumes. A band of 
Alabama Cushatta Indians from the Agency at Livingston, Texas, 
was in attendance. The baseball tournament had a big place on the 
three-day program, and the largest exhibit on display was that in 
the domestic art. 


A big head-line clear across the first page of the Anadarko Trib- 
une was seen for the first time in announcing the American Indian 
Exposition held from August 18 to 21, 1937. Jasper Saunkeah 
(Comanche) was President of the Exposition Board; Augustine 
Campbell (Kiowa-Wichita) was elected ‘‘Princess;’’ and White 
Horse (Kiowa) led the parade of costumed Indians. The Exposi- 
tion contests included a Blackfoot (Siksika tribe, Montana) cere- 
monial dance, arrow shooting, erecting tepees, Caddo ‘‘Turkey 
Dance.’’ There were fine exhibits in agriculture, livestock, domestic 
art, and arts and crafts. 


The year 1938 saw an innovation in entertainment during the 
American Indian Exposition, with presentation of an_ historical 
pageant, based on the history of Southwestern Oklahoma and writ- 
ten by Margaret Pearson Speelman.!! Titled ‘‘The Spirit of the 
Washita,’’ the Prologue opened the episodes of this new entertain- 
ment for the Exposition :!” 


Friends of the Indian, attend us patiently, 

While we present before you on this ancient soil, 
In stcry and in song, and ceremonial, 

From days long past, 

The Story of the River—the River Washita. 


We come before you in ancient tribal rites, 

To celebrate the glories of the past, 

To honor those of us who’ve gone before; 

To keep alive within our hearts 

The story of the Tribesmen who call these prairies—Home; 
To consecrate again this land of woods and streams and hill 


llLong a teacher in the U. S. Indian Service, Mrs. Margaret Pearson 
Speelman, is now at Haskell Institute, Lawrence Kansas. She is nationally 
known for her artistic, creative work in Indian pagentry, her first effort in the 
field having been “The Pageant of Oklahoma” produced at Chilocco, in 1924. 
She was selected and honored as one of the six alumni to receive the annual award 
in 1945 offered by the Kansas University for outstanding achievement, She has 
written and produced Indian pageants that have attracted wide attention in many 
parts of the United States, including the annual pageants at Anadarko, which were 


as follows: “The Spirit of the Washita” (1938), “The Spirit of the Red Man” — 


(1939), “Tepee Tales” (1940), “Peace on the Prairie” (1941), “War Drums o the 
Washita” (1942), “Signal Fires” (1943), “A P t of c ifts” (19 
“Indian Patt ecru ageant of Great Gifts’ (1944), 
2Program of the American Indian Exposition, Anadarko, Oklahoma, held on 
August 24 to 27, 1938. The Indian officers directly responsible for the Exposition 
and Pageant were Jasper Saunkeah, President; James Daugomah, Vice President; 
Edgar M. Halfmoon, Secretary-Treasurer; Charles Toyebo, Assistant Secretary; 


aes ene Joseph Kaulaity, Tennyson Berry, Henry Inkanish, John Haddon, 
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To all those attributes which make a people great. 
O Holy One, Great Spirit of the Washita, 

Listen, we beseech Thee, to the cry of all our tribes. 
Keep our hearts brave, restore our ancient honor, 
Further our ‘crafts and make our children, Men. 

The pageant was a tremendous undertaking with many persons 
skeptical of success. Hundreds of Indians and a small group of 
white people were engaged in the cast of players. Six well known, 
local Indian leaders portrayed the chiefs of their tribes: Tanedooah, 
Kiowa; Albert Atocknie, Comanche; Stevenson, Wichita; Berry, 
Apache ; Kiwin, Caddo; and Halfmoon, Delaware. Besides beau- 
tiful Indian costumes, historical period ecstumes were used—Spanish 
conquerors, Franciscan monks, colonial leaders, soldiers, Quaker 
settlers. Even to-day when interviewing those who saw this first 
pageant at Anadarko, one hears it said that ‘‘The Spirit of the 
Washita’’ was one of the best given during all the celebrations of 
the American Indian Exposition. 

A second pageant, ‘‘The Spirit of the Red Man,’’ written by 
Margaret Speelman Pearson, was presented every evening during 
the Exposition (August 24 through 26) in 1939. Early local news- 
paper publicity hinted difficulties in financing the celebration. 
Governor Leon Phillips in attendance at the first evening’s entertain- 
ment was introduced to the crowd by Albert Attocknie. There were 
the usual exhibits and contests but the Indian women refused to 
take part in erecting tepees so this contest was cancelled. A Mexi- 
ean bull fight attracted more interest and attention than the Indian 
exhibitions this year. The Mautume Lodge, with its headquarters 
at St. Patrick’s Mission, showed an outstanding exhibit of Indian 
arts and crafts. A week after the close of the 1939 Exposition, the 
Anadarko Tribune headlined an article on page 1, ‘‘Indian Fair 
Pays $53 tax to the State.’’ It was announced that receipts from 
four nightly programs amounted to $2,661, which with fees from 
concessions on the grounds called for a tax to be paid the State. 
The American Indian Exposition under all-Indian management was 
paying its own way. 

_ Every year the Exposition Board has continued the manage- 
ment and production of an historical pageant as the main attrac- 
tion, each one presenting a different theme in Oklahoma Indian 
history and written especially for the Anadarko celebrations. With 
the country in the midst of World War II in 1943, soldiers from 
Borden Hospital, Chickasha, were the guests of honor for the open- 
ing night of the pageant, ‘‘Signal Fires.’ Among the notables in 
attendance were Colonel K. S. Perkins, Commandant of Fort Sill; 
3rigadier-General Arthur Vanaman, Commandant of Tinker Field; 
U. S. Senator Elmer Thomas of Oklahoma; and Congressmen Jed 
‘ohnson and Victor Wickersham. 

i A record-breaking crowd attended the Exposition in 1945, 
August 14 to 18. The opening parade was held on the afternoon 
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of V-J Day, witnessed by a happy yet orderly throng of people: 
from over Oklahoma and other states, lined up along the streets; 
of Anadarko. In the evenings, a large part of the thousands who! 
crowded the grandstand at the County Fair grounds was made up: 
of soldiers and sailors who had come to see the special entertainment | 
features—the pageant and tribal dance contests. Hvyvery day dur-. 
ing the Exposition, a long train of big army trucks rolled into town. 
with visiting soldiers from Fort Sill. Many young Indian men and. 
women in army or in navy uniforms, home on furlough, were seen. 
visiting with their families. 

The outstanding ceremony of the first afternoon’s program in. 
front of the grandstand was the presentation of the Bronze Star’ 
Medal awarded posthumously to Corporal Lyndreth Palmer (Kiowa),, 
of Anadarko, who was killed in Germany on December 5, 1944. Pre-- 
sentation was made by Brigadier General Raymond H. Lee, Com-- 
mander, Fort Sill Replacement Training Center, to the young’ 
soldier’s father, William Palmer. 


Leading out in the opening procession of the pageant in tribal. 
costume, presented three evenings during the celebration, were: 
many well-known Indians: Steve Mopope, internationally known: 
Kiowa artist; Hunting Horse, oldest U. S. Indian Seout; Red Bird, , 
David Meat, Sr., White Horse, Bosin, Albert Attocknie, Tennyson | 
Berry, and others. A group of Anadarko citizens on horseback took: 
the part of the white settlers in the episode showing the establish-- 
ment of the town when the Kiowa-Comanche country was opened. 
to settlement. 


Finale of the pageant was the victory dance of the all-Indian_ 
cast, in which the War Mothers and Victory Clubs of the Indian. 
Women of the Kiowa jurisdiction had a leading part, followed by’ 
the tableau of the Iwo Jima flag raising, from which Ira Hayes} 
(Pima Indian) was one of the three survivors, and Clifford Che-- 
botah (Comanche), of Indiahoma, Oklahoma, was one of the eye wit-- 
nesses of this event in world history. 


Gate receipts amounted to thousands of dollars in 1945, enough: 
cleared above its own necessary expenses that the Exposition Board| 
could allow a special bonus payment to each of the hundreds of * 
Indians who had borne their own expenses and given their time | 
and efforts to making the pageant and entertainment features a: 
success. Many Indian families had left their homes and come miles’ 
from other communities and encamped near the Exposition al 
more than two weeks before the opening day to practice their parts} 
in the pageant and arrange the exhibits. ‘ 


These annual events offer much in the social life of the Indian | 
people to-day in the meetings and the visiting with old friends. As 
for the Indian children, the celebration is one which they talk about} 
from one summer to the next, delighted with the parts some of them} 
have in the pageant with their parents and relatives, * 


INDIAN 


HOOP DANCER 
(1945) 
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The State Legislature has continued an appropriation during 
recent sessions, allowing $3,000 a year to further the Agatti 
Indian Exposition.13 The exhibits and entertainment having out- 
“grown the capacity of the Caddo County Fair buildings, the : 20th 
State Legislature appropriated the sum of $25,000, which has been 
matched by a like amount from the Federal Government making a 
total of $50,000, for the construction of a special American Indian 
Exposition building at Anadarko.4 Merchants and business men of 
the city, a progressive and growing center in Southwestern Okla- 
homa, are proud of its historical background and are enthusiastie in 
furthering its annual all-Indian celebration which to-day is be- 
‘coming one of the most interesting, summer events in the Southwest. 


13 The Anadarko Daily News and the state press gave the American Indian 
Exposition wide publicity in August, 1945. Im directing the Pageant, Mrs. Mar- 
-garet Pearson Speelman was assisted by Tennyson Berry (Kiowa-Apache), of Fort 
Cobb, and Albert Attocknie (Comanche), of Apache, Oklahoma. Much of the his- 
: ‘torical material was contributed by C. Ross Hume, lawyer and Caddo County his- 

“torian, and Mrs. Wanda W. Gray, head of the home economics department, River- 
Reide Indian School, of which Max E. Penrod is Principal. Officials of the U. S. 
Indian service were enthusiastic in support of the Exposition, some of whom were 
in attendance in addition to those in the office of the Kiowa Agency, of which 
-W. B. McCown is Superintendent. 
ss Executive officers of the American Indian Exposition in 1945 were Robert 
~Goombi (Kiowa), President; Paul Edge (Caddo), Vice-President; Joseph W. Hayes 
'‘Chickasaw), Secretary; Philemon Berry (Kiowa- Apache), Treasurer. Members of 
the Board of Directors were Andrew Dunlap (Caddo), Lee Motah (Comanche), 
‘Willard Thomas (Delaware), Stacy Luther (Wichita), Benedict Toahty (Kiowa), 
Alfred Chalepah (Kiowa-Apache), David Meat, Sr. (Arapaho), Peter Bird Chief 


(Cheyenne). 
i: 14 Session Laws of Oklahoma 1945, Senate Bill No. 225, pp. 494-5. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES OF DISTINGUISHED 
CATHOLIC MISSIONARIES AMONG THE FIVE 
CIVILIZED. TRIBES* 


By Sister Mary Urban Kehoe, C. D. P. 
Axssot IsmorE Rogor, O. 8. B. 


Lazarus Alexis Robot, known in religion as Father Isidore 
Robot, has the distinction of being the first permanent Catholic mis- 
sionary among the Indians of Oklahoma. He was born in Tharoiseau, 
Burgundy, July 7, 1837, and from earliest youth showed signs of un- 
usual sanctity and zeal for the salvation of souls. On November 
1, 1850, he took the vows of religion in the Benedictine Monastery 
of St. Mary of Pierre-qui-Vire in the Archdiocese of Sens, France. 
He was ordained priest there on December 17, 1862. From this time 
on, his greatest desire was to enter the missionary field in America. 


An opportunity to enter this field soon presented itself. In 
1872, in response to an appeal made by the Archbishop of New Or- 
leans, Most Reverend Napoleon J. Perche, Father Robot offered his — 
services and the same year left Le Havre, France, for America. His 
first assignment was Bayou Pierre, Louisiana, among the Negroes, 
in the Archdiocese of New Orleans. Father Robot and his insepar- 
able traveling companion, Brother Dominie Lambert, who had come 
from France with him, remained at Bayou Pierre until two epidemics 
of yellow fever, one in 1874 and one im 1875, disintegrated the set- 
tlement. Father Robot was then made chaplain to the Sisters of 
Charity, Shreveport, Louisiana; this position was very distasteful — 
to the zealous and active missionary. Then, hearing the great need | 
of missionaries among the Indians of Oklahoma, Father Robot ob- | 
tained permission from Bishop Fitzgerald of Little Rock, Arkansas, _ 
who then had jurisdiction over Oklahoma, to begin work among the 
Indians. Bishop Fitzgerald welcomed Father Robot most heartily, — 
gave him the faculties of the diocese and complete charge of the 
thirty-three Indian tribes, among whom were the Five Civilized 


Tribes, living in Oklahoma. | 

: 

of the Catholic University of America, in partial fulfillment of the requirement : 

for the degree of Master of Arts, in May, 1942, Washington, D. C.—Ed. | 

l Annals of Sacred Heart Mission, 1876-1907 (notebook containing eighty-four 
handwritten pages. Manuscript kept at Sacred Heart, Oklahoma), p. 1. (“Sacre 
Heart Mission and Abbey” by Brother John Laracy, O.S.B., with editorial note b 
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When Father Robot arrived at Atoka, Oklahoma, October 12, 
1875, his intention was to make St. Maurus’ Church, built in 1872 
by an itinerant missionary, Father Michael Smyth, the nucleus and 


headquarters for his work among the Indians. This task proved not 


only difficult but impossible. Father Robot did not abandon the 
Choctaws for the Pottawatomie Reservation until after one year of 


heroic effort. The seed sown at this time among the Choctaws was 


reaped later by Monsignor Ketcham, whose work among the tribe 
was fruitful and lasting. 


; Father Robot’s first and greatest opponents at Atoka were the 
United States marshal and the Baptist minister who preceded him 


_ there, and who worked unremittingly for his expulsion. "When on 


+ 


> 


arriving at Atoka, Father Robot announced that a school would be 
conducted in the sacristy of the church for the Choctaws and the 
few white children who lived in the town, the Baptist minister be- 
gan a crusade of ill-will and suspicion against Father Robot that 
lasted until his departure from the town. So bitter did this feeling 
become that the lay teacher, a white woman, whom Father Robot 


had engaged to do elementary teaching, had to resign. After one 


term, lasting from January to June of 1876, this school, the first 
Catholic school among the Five Civilized Tribes, was closed and never 
reopened. Even today, Atoka has no Catholic school.” 


Individuals alone would not have caused Father Robot to leave 
Atoka; there were other difficulties. In November, 1875, Father 
Robot attended a meeting of the Choctaw tribal council and ob- 
tained permission to reside, to preach and to teach in the Choctaw 
Nation, but the authorization to open a school was hampered by the 
proviso that such an institution should be under the full control 
of the Nation’s rulers. Father Robot thanked Governor Coleman 
Cole of the Choctaws for the permission, but respectfully declined to 
open a school under the stated restrictions; he asked for time to 
become more familiar with the tribal rules and regulations regard- 
ing education.3 


Father Robot’s heroism was appreciated by Bishop Fitzgerald, 
who was instrumental in having him, since he was the only resident 
priest in Oklahoma, appointed the first Prefect Apostolic of that 


territory. The decree was dated July 9, 1876, but was only received 


. 
, 
| 
j 


by Father Robot on September 14, 1876. Henceforth he was to 


2 Urban de Hasque, “The Catholic Church in Oklahoma,” The Southwest Courier, 
July 14, 1928, p. 2. 

3 Annals of Sacred Heart Mission, 1876-1907, op. cit., p. 2. Among the Five 
Civilized Tribes, those ministers who were Indian by blood or by intermarriage 
did not have to obtain permits to teach and to preach. But no minister of religion 


coming from another State could exercise his functions legally or establish his 
- residence without the permission of the Nation in question. 
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administer the Prefecture independently of the Bishop of Little 
Rock. 


Before informing the Holy See of the conditions which existed 
~in his apostolic field, Father Robot appealed to his superior, Rev- 
erend Father Etienne, Prior of the Benedictines of La Pierre-qui- 
Vire, France, asking for material aid and more missionaries. In 
this appeal he also contrasted the nine priests attached to the dio- 


cese of Little Rock with the large number of Protestant ministers ° 


and teachers who for forty years had overrun the territory, erecting 
meeting-houses, building schools and publishing newspapers, backed 
by influential mission-boards, biblical societies and tribal funds. 
He advocated the sending of men and means to build and to con- 
duct mission-schools, without which no fruitful permanent work 
could be done for the education and the conversion of the Indians, 
and he closed his report with a crying appeal for aid.° 


Help was slow in coming, but Father Robot was not easily dis- 
couraged. He saw evidences of Catholic teachings and customs re- 


tained by the older Choctaws, who before their removal to Oklahoma — 


from Mississippi and Alabama had come in contact with Catholic 
missionaries. Father Michael Smythe’s irregular visits, as well as 


those of the Jesuits from St. Mary’s, Kansas, were also not without 


fruit. In Father Robot’s own words :® 


There still remain wonderful traces of the early teaching. We 


find crosses, pictures of Our Lord and the Blessed Virgin hanging in 
the houses of the older families and preserved with the deepest respect. 
An old Choctaw woman lately told me that she had seen a long time 
ago Catholic priests performing their religious ceremonies with bread 
and wine and pouring water on the heads of the people. All these tra- 
ditions are well remembered yet and will die with the old generation. 


Father Robot’s spiritual jurisdiction embraced sixty-nine thou- 
sand square miles, inhabited by seventy-two thousand Indians and 
three hundred white people. Only the Osages and Pottawatomies 
were Catholic, but in each of the other thirty-thrée Indian tribes, 
two per cent were familiar with Catholic teachings. This was due to 
the following facts: the Five Civilized tribes had been civilized and 


christianized by various Protestant sects before their removal to — 


Oklahoma ; tribal laws were gradually becoming lax, but they were 
still strict regarding the admission into the Nation of white people 
as ministers or teachers. 


4Urban de Hasque, “The Catholic Church in Oklahoma,” The Southwest 
Courier, July 28, 1928, p. 2. 

Father de Hasque also has this information in manuscript form. As diocesan 
historian, he has collected all information pertaining to the Catholic Church; oc- 
casionally these notes are published serially in the Oklahoma diocesan paper, The 
Southwest Courier. 


5 Urban de Hasque, “The Catholic Church in Oklahoma,” The Southwest Courier, — 


August 4, 1928, p. 2. 
6 Sister M. Ursula, O. S. B., History of the Catholic Church in Oklahoma, p. 72. 
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During Father Robot’s one year’s stay among the Choctaws at 
Atoka, he visited the Seminoles, Creeks, Cherokees, and Chickasaws. 
Everywhere he found that the Indians entertained a high regard for 
the Catholic priest and some idea of Catholic education. Referring 
‘to his first trip to the Chickasaw Nation in the fall of 1875, he 
wrote :’ 


On the first Sunday of Advent, I said Mass for the Chickasaws in 
the home of a pious Catholic Indian family. The preceding evening 
the chief of the tribe and the sheriff, both friends of the family called 
at the residence. The chief was a man of extraordinary stature, pix 
feet six inches tall and forty-two years of age, his companion was 
twenty-six. After an informal introduction the conversation began in 
the course of which I inquired about the different denominations repre- 
sented among the tribesmen. “We have had Baptist and Presbyterian 
preachers among us for a long time,” said the chief, “But they have 
accomplished very little. We listened at first very attentively to them, 
but we lost confidence in them when we saw that they observed nothing 
of what they preached, and in fact did the opposite.” My informant 
was not an educated man. He had, however, a discerning mind. He 
had never seen a priest. He listened attentively to my explanation 
of the belief and practices of the Catholic Church and attended Mass 
the following morning. 


Father Robot was the first Catholic teacher who came among 


the Five Civilized Tribes, after their removal to Oklahoma, with the 


determination to remain among them. Summing up his activities 
of the first year at Atoka, he mentions the completion of St. Maurus’ 
ehurch, which had a debt of three hundred dollars on it when he 
arrived in October, 1875, the building of a small frame residence, 
twenty-four by twelve feet in dimensions, and the opening of the 
ill-fated school. He also refers to his extensive travels throughout 
the Indian territory. ‘‘We have taken possession,’’ he asserted, ‘‘and 
that in itself is a very important matter. We are beginning to be 
known. Our first success prompts us to view the future with con- 
fidence.’’ Later he wrote :§ 

“How is it,’ often ask me the Protestants, “that you have not any 
churches, ministers, or schools in this territory?” What a humiliation, 
indeed. For, in this immense country, counting some 72,000 Indians, 
of whom 5000 are Catholics, all abandoned to Protestant influence, 
there is to be found at present but one altar, one priest and one little 
school room. 


Father Robot and Brother Dominic continued their missionary 


activities along until February 2, 1877; they were then reenforced 


n 
} 


4 


, 
\ 
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by two clerics, Mr. Dom Bernard Murphy and Mr. Richard Shea, the 
only survivors of the yellow fever epidemic which had disintegrated 
the Benedictine community of Savannah, Georgia. On April 24, 
1877, five other Benedictines from France joined them. Father 
Robot then began in earnest his work of founding the first perman- 
ent Catholic schools for the Indians in Oklahoma. ‘These schools, 
were Sacred Heart, and St. Mary’s. 


7 Annals of Sacred Heart Mission, op. cit., p. 4. 
8Ibid., p. 4. ; 
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Father Robot is described as being ‘‘tubercular looking.’’? His 
health, which at any rate, was never robust, began to fail rapidly 
after 1876. Although he was made Abbot by Leo XIII on November 
22, 1878, he continued his travels catechising the Indians with 
greater zeal than formerly. At no time in his experiences, even among 
the Creeks and Seminoles, the least civilized of the Five Tribes, did 
Father Robot receive harsh treatment of any kind. The Annals of 
Sacred Heart Mission showed that he had the highest regard for the 
good will of the Indians; it was rather the white man’s view of this 
great missionary field that caused him pain. Father Robot was a 
successful missionary, but at the price of great sacrifice. Because 
of ill health, he resigned his position of Prefect Apostolic of Indian 
territory. After the resignation was sent to Rome, he and Brother 
Dominic left Sacred Heart to attend the Thirt Plenary Council of 
Baltimore; from there they went to Rome. On returning to Okla- 
homa in October, 1885, the two missionaries established themselves 
at McAlester, Oklahoma. There a small residence and chapel were 
erected in 1886 and a church at Savanna, Oklahoma. This last foun- 
dation marked the-end of Father Robot’s active career. 


In December, 1886, Abbot Robot, broken in health, left for 
Dallas, Texas, to recuperate, if possible, and to rest at the residence 
of his hospitable friend, Monsignor Martiniere. His health did not 
improve, and he was ealled to his eternal reward on February 15, 
1887. His remains solemnly interred first at North McAlester were 
transferred thirteen years later to the abbatial cemetery at Sacred 
Heart, Oklahoma.? 


RigoHt REVEREND THEOPHILE MEERSCHAERT, D. D. 

. Theophile Meerschaert was born in Russingnies, Belgium, on 
August 24, 1847. At the age of twelve he entered the American 
College at Louvain. He was ordained there December 23, 1871. 
The next year he came to America; from that time until 1891 he 
worked faithfully as a missionary among the people of Mississippi. 
Because of his success, fitness, and apostolic zeal there, he was, in 
1891, made Vicar-Apostolie of Oklahoma.!® 


The first place Bishop Meerschaert said Mass in Oklahoma was — 
at St. Elizabeth’s School, Purcell, in the Chickasaw Nation on 
September 18, 1891. Among the first to see him after his arrival in 
Oklahoma were the Chickasaw and Choctaw pupils who then at-~ 
tended St. Elizabeth’s.“ These pupils as well as those in other Indian © 
schools throughout the State, greatly admired and respected the 


bishop. His success in winning their friendship and devotion was 
' 


® Urban de Hasque, “Miniatures of Oklahoma,” The Southwest Courier, April 

15, 1939, p. 5. ; 
10“Account of Rt. Rev. Bishop Meerschaert’s Activities in the Diocese of Okla- 

homa,” The Catholic Home, September 8, 1923, p. 1. | 
11J, F, McGuire, “Our Bishop,” The Orphans’ Record, 1:17, January, 1915. 
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immediate and lasting. Describing his first visit to Sacred Heart 
Mission, October 6, 1891, the bishop said, ‘‘There were flags, music 
and grand preparations. . . photographed with Fathers and Brothers 
_of the Monastery and also with Indian children.’”2 This description 
is typical of the many hundred happy gatherings his visits created 
among the Indian children and their parents. 


Two weeks after his arrival, the bishop set out to visit every 
portion of the territory that had been confided to his spiritual care. 
His travels were filled with hardships and dangers inseparable from 
pioneer life in an unexplored country. One of the chief objects of 
these early travels was to visit and win, if possible, the good will of 
the Indian chiefs; this he saw was necessary for the progress of 
Catholic education and of the church; he also realized that it would 
be particularly difficult in the case of the Five Civilized Tribes. 
Everywhere he went he found the need and the desire for churches 
and resident pastors. He looked forward to the day when there 
would be schools with religious teachers and missions where Masses 
could be said and converts won to the Faith. 


After his first trip to Muskogee, the bishop was certain that a 
resident priest there could do a great deal of good.4 Antlers, the 
principal town in the Choctaw Nation, also caught his attention at 
once as a fruitful field. It was not without inspiration that he 
placed Father Ketcham first at Muskogee and then at Antlers. 


The first Catholic church built in Oklahoma after the bishop’s 
arrival was at Eufaula. The bigotry, prejudice, and ill-will which 
he and Father Ketcham had to face on the occasion of the dedication 
of this church are typical of the problems which confront a pioneer 
bishop among semi-civilized people; on this particular occasion the 
incidents were amusing as well as trying because of the ignorance 
of the Creek Indians and their white evangelizer, the Methodist 
minister.15 Bishop Meerschaert realized the necessity of impressing 
the Indians with the authority of his declarations and the dignity 
of his office. Consequently he always appeared whether in a public 
hall, in a shady grove or in a church, in his episcopal robes, and 
most of the time he wore his embroidered miter and held his gilded 
pastorial staff. This exterior grandeur was not without effect on 
the Indian temperament. The Indians often came many miles to 
see him and pay him honor. Once he had them within hearing 
distance, he proceeded to speak to them in a way that he could be 


12 The Bishop’s Diary, p. 1. (This diary, in manuscript form covering the period 
1891-1920, may be seen at the Chancery Office, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma.) 

13 Interview with Rev. Urban de Hasque, personal friend of Bishop Meerschaert. 

14“Account of Rt. Rev. Bishop Meerschaert’s Activities in the Diocese of 

homa,” op. cit., p. 2. ; 
pais Urban sae Haas “Circuit-Riding the Choctaw Nation with Young Bishop 
Meerschaert,” The Southwest Courier, June 25, 1938, p. 3. 

16 Jbid., p. 3. 
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clearly understood by them. He was an eloquent orator and his 
eloquence coupled with his forceful personality always succeeded in 
holding the attention, even of the indifferent ones. 


An interesting account is told of his splendid oratorical powers 
and of the difficulties he sometimes had to overcome in his efforts 
to reach the different tribes of Indians. On October 13, 1892, the 
bishop drove forty miles in a buggy from Boggy Depot to Tisho- 
mingo, the capital of the Chickasaw tribal government, to deliver a 
lecture. The bishop’s companion on this occasion was Father Hip- 
polyte Topet, O.S.B., with whom he had previously toured the 
Seminole and Choctaw Nations. They left Boggy Depot early in 
the morning and all went well until they reached the Big Blue 
River, which was overflowing its banks because of heavy rains the 
preceding night. They waited for two hours before crossing and 
only succeeded then because of a chicken peddler allowing them to 
occupy a high seat on top of the chicken crates which filled the 
wagon; in this position they could remain above the water and hold 
aloft the bags containing the episcopal robes. They reached Tisho- 
mingo at 5:30 p. m. and were welcomed most kindly by Governor 
Wolf’s representative. After supper the bishop lectured to the en- 
tire body of Chickasaw legislators and their chief, Governor Wolf, 
assembled in the legislative hall. The bishop was elegantly arrayed 
and his sermon entitled, ‘‘The Necessity of Religion and the Effects 
of Redemption,’’ was inspiring. His words were listened to with 
great attention by this representative audience, none of whom had 
ever met a Catholic bishop and very few, a priest. During the re- 
ception which followed, many of the group told him they could listen 
to him all evening.1” 


After laboring for a year, traveling and lecturing in the prin- 
cipal towns of the Five Civilized Tribes, Bishop Meerschaert decided 
to go to Belgium, his native land, in quest of priests and money. He 
was so successful on this first trip in 1893, that he decided to make 
trips home regularly for the same purpose every four years from 
then on; this he did until his last trip in 1920.18 


The Indian schools at Muskogee, Antlers, Ardmore, Vinita and 
Tulsa were made possible by the financial assistance of Mother 
Katherine Drexel first and of Bishop Meerschaert and his Belgian 
friends, second. In the case of St. Agnes Academy, Ardmore, the 
bishop was the greatest benefactor towards the foundation. The 
united efforts of these three zealous and pious missionaries won the 
Five Civilized Tribes to a kinder and more complete understanding 
of Catholic education. Their labor among the Plains Indians and 
the white people of Oklahoma have completely overshadowed their 


17 Ibid., p. 3. 


18 Urban de Hasque, “Miniatures of Oklah % ‘ ; 
29, 1939, p. 6. ahoma,” The Southwest Courier, April 
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really great work of bringing the truth of christianity to the Five 
Civilized Tribes.19 


In dealing with the Indian and the problem of educating him, 
the bishop was ever persevering and optimistic. As his nephew, 
Monsignor Gustave Depreitere has said: ‘‘But for his cheerful dis- 
position, his great love for God and souls, the bishop could not have 
labored so hard, and against such great odds among the Indians, par- 
ticularly the Creeks and Seminoles. He knew no obstacle, no fear, 
and he never met with the rebuffs and unkind treatment which 
sometimes overpowered Protestant religious teachers.’’2? Examples 
of his courage and perseverance may be seen on every page of his 
diary. A typical entry is recorded as follows: ‘‘October 6, 1892—I 
-left Father Bernard Murphy at Atoka. This is a very bitter town 
and the few Catholics are rather lukewarm.’’*! This town is one in 
which Father Robot had opened the first Catholic school among the 
Five Civilized Tribes in 1876. Referring to his success among the 
Cherokees and their neighbors, the Osages, the Bishop wrote :?” 


May 2, 1905—I visited five or six families and asked them to con- 
tribute to the building of a church in Tulsa and later we would erect 
a chapel at their own place. They felt inclined to help themselves 
first. We returned to Tulsa the same night, having made about 56 
miles. Having returned to Tulsa, I found that Father Ketcham had 
been called by telegram to a place more than 100 miles away to bury 
an Indian girl who had died of consumption. His presence did a 
great deal of good. I forgot to mention that I lectured at Tulsa. 
It was the first Catholic lecture in the place. All were anxious to 
assist at the lecture but did not know exactly what other people might 
think about it so most of them stayed away. There were about fifty 
in the hall and afterwards they all felt sorry to have missed the lecture. 
They wanted me to speak again, but I posponed (sic) till my next 
visit. 


The bishop’s view of educational activities among the Five 
Tribes was to win the friendship of their chiefs, to create a feeling 
of good will between them and the clergy and then to build schools 
and eatechize the children. This principle was followed during his 
administration of the Vicariate, and it proved successful. When 
his Silver Jubilee was celebrated on September 6, 1916, there were 
nine Catholic schools operating among the Five Civilized Tribes with 
an enrollment of 422 pupils.22 This was a great triumph particu- 
larly when one considers the Indian temperament and the many 
years Protestant missionaries had had schools among them. 


19 Personal interview with Rev. U. de Hasque, Manchester, Oklahoma. 

20 Personal interview with Monsignor G. Depreitere, St. Joseph’s Cathedral, 
Oklahoma City. : : 

21.The Bishop’s Diary, op. cit., p. 5. 

22 Ibid., p. 14. : 

23 “Silver Episcopal Jubilee of Rt. Rev. Theo. Meerschaert,” The Southern Mes- 


senger, September 5, 1916, p. 1. 
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Bishop Meerschaert’s health began to fail in 1896, but he con- 
tinued his apostolic labors with his customary zeal. He lectured and 
traveled within the state more than any other missionary in the 
history of the diocese. His zeal may be compared to that of St. 
Paul. He died after a long illness, February 21, 1924, at St. An- 
thony’s Hospital, Oklahoma City. His heroic missionary work 
among the Indians of Oklahoma and his leadership in the founding 
of six schools for their instruction entitle him to recognition among 
the Catholic educators of the State. 


Monsienor WinuiAM HEnry KETCHAM 


William Henry Ketcham was born in Sumner, Bremer County, 
Iowa, on June 1, 1868, of Alonza Bernardo Ketcham and Josephine 
Shanafelt. Both parents were of Puritan ancestry, devout mem- 
bers of the Anglican church, and pioneers of the American frontier. 
From Iowa, the family moved to Texas, and thence to Oklahoma in 
the land run of 1889. In that year, Mr. Ketcham staked a claim on 
the lot in Oklahoma City, on California Avenue. 


In 1885, William Henry was sent to the Jesuit College at Grand 
Coteau, Louisiana, where, in 1888, he completed his high school and 
college education. There in 1885, he was received into the Catholic 
Church. His sister, Ella Ketcham, became a Catholic in 1890. Hight 
years later, his mother, Mrs. Ketcham, received baptism at the hand 
of her son, William Henry, who had been ordained a priest on March 
13, 1892. Many years later his father received baptism. 


This ordination took place in the pro-Cathedral of Guthrie, and 
Right Rev. Tehophile Meerschaert, the first Vicar Apostolic of the 
Indian Territory, performed the ordination ceremonies. As Father 
Ketcham was the first priest ordained within the then Vicariate, he 


may be called the, ‘‘proto-priest’’ of the present Diocese of Okla- 
homa. 


After his ordination in 1892 he was appointed missionary to the 
people of the Creek and Cherokee Nations and of the Quapaw agency 
in Indian Territory, now Oklahoma, with headquarters at Musko- 
gee.*4 This first mission, Muskogee, included the care of seven Indian 
tribes besides the Creeks, Cherokees, and Choctaws. White settlers 
constituted a minority. Oklahoma was very poor in 1892; none of its 
mineral wealth had been discovered. It was still looked upon as 
land unsuited for the white man, good enough only for the Indian. 
Missionaries traveled from place to place on horse back, in covered 
wagons, or in buggies. Father Ketcham owned a buggy which he 
used for charitable purposes; it was one of the few seen in Muskogee 
at that early date. On Sunday mornings, he would drive along the 
main street of Muskogee and offer to pick up all those who would 


24“Mser. W. H. Ketcham, Indians’ Friend Called by Death,” The Catholic Ad- 
vance, Wichita, Kansas, November 26, 1921, p. 1. 
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like a ride to church. The invitation was extended to all—Indians, 
white people, Protestants, and Catholies.25 


Even today, when one enters a full-blood Choctaw or Creek home 


_ in the remote parts of Okmulgee County, one hears stories of Father 


Ketcham’s apostolic zeal. Many of these Indian houses contain 
crucifixes, holy pictures, and medals which are kept in conspicuous 
places on the walls. Though the members of the family may be 
Protestants, they will tell the visitor, ‘‘Some of us knew Father 
Ketcham. He visited us often; he was the last Catholic priest we 
knew.’’ Thus it was that Father Ketcham’s name became a house- 
hold word among many older members of the Five Civilized Tribes. 


Father Ketcham’s educational efforts among the five Civilized 


Tribes began with the founding of Nazareth Academy treated in 


Chapter I of this dissertation. His second undertaking, a church 
and school at Eufaula, Oklahoma, met with opposition and bigotry 
of the worst kind. So bitter were the Creeks and white people of 
Eufaula against a Catholic community that Father Ketcham was 
obliged to get a permit from Chief Legus C. Perryman of the Creeks 
to continue his activities in that village. Father Ketcham was just 
as persevering here as in all his other undertakings, and though the 
small wooden church was often enclosed in barbed wire fences 
erected during the night, and though the inhabitants kept their chil- 
dren from attending the school, he succeeded in making Eufaula a 
permanent mission.”® 


Other missions established by Father Ketcham during his stay 
in Muskogee from 1892 to 1897 were Sapulpa, Lenapah, Claremore, 
Miami, Wyandotte, Cayuga, Webbers Falls, Okmulgee, Checotah, 
Wagoner, Quapaw, Vinita, and Tulsa.27 These places remain mis- 


‘sions today, except Sapulpa, Miami, Okmulgee, Vinita, and Tulsa 


which have resident pastors. In Vinita and Tulsa, Father Ketcham 
founded Indian schools, which like Nazareth Academy at Muskogee, 
later departed from their original purpose. 


So successful had Father Ketcham been among the Creeks that 
Bishop Meerschaert decided to transfer him in 1897 to Antlers in 


the Choctaw Nation where he could continue his apostolic work 


among that large and important tribe. Within a year’s time he had 
established missions among the Choctaws at Poteau, Cameron, Howe, 
Wister, Fanshawe, Talihina, Tuskahoma and Albion. At this time 
he also realized that in order to increase his prestige and exercise 
a salutary influence over the natives it would be necessary to speak 
their language; accordingly, he applied himself assiduously to the 


25 Personal interview with Mrs. Grant Foreman of Muskogee, Oklahoma. Mrs. 
Foreman knew Father Ketcham personally. 

26 “Father Ketcham Tells of Early Days in Oklahoma,” Times-Democrat, Mus- 
kogee, Oklahoma, July 10, 1911, p. 2. 

27 “Monsignor Ketcham, “The Indian Sentinel, 2:411, January, 1922. 
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mastering of the Choctaw tongue. His efforts were duly rewarded 
by an increasing number of converts to the Faith. Even after leay- 
ing Antlers for Washington, D. C., in 1900, he continued to study 
Choctaw. So proficient did he become that in 1916, assisted by other 
scholars, he undertook the publication of the first Catechism and 
various prayers and hymns in Choctaw.”8 


When Father Ketcham came to Antlers in 1897, he realized the 
truth of a statement, made by an old friend of his, Father Gratian 
Ardans, O.8.B., ‘‘There is no room for human motives in Indian 
missions.’? St. Agnes Mission at Antlers was begun with two bap- 
tized persons, one Indian boy and one white boy. Altogether there 
were not more than six baptized Catholics in Antlers. None of them 
were practical or knew anything of the Catholic religion. Father 
Ketcham had twenty-five dollars with which to begin his missionary 
work. He lived in a room at the railroad section house, and said 
Mass on Sundays in the courthouse; the building was filled with 
Indians and white people, who came to Mass through curiosity; 
probably two of the number understood the Mass. A description of 
Antlers, and the manner in which Father Ketcham faced his prob- 
lems there is described by a Choctaw Indian scholar :?9 


In many of the tribes except the Quapaws, who were baptized 
Catholics but not instructed, the people were Protestants of the bit- 
terest type—the Miamis and Peorias had been Catholics, but had fallen 
away from the Church, chiefly through neglect. A large percentage ' 
of the Chcctaws were full-bloods, and when appointed to this mission, 
in 1897, Father Ketcham took up the study of the language, not for a 
philological reason alone, but particularly on account of the urgent 
necessity of the case, for, while in his first mission, circumstances 
called for a knowledge of Cherokee, again that of Creek or Ottaws, 
in short for any of the eleven languages prevalent in the mission, 
here among the Choctaws, was a standing opportunity for the constant 
de of one language, hence, he acquired a fair knowledge of the 

octaw. : 


The same scholar also says, ‘‘Many fallen-aways were reclaimed, 
children baptized, and converts made both among the whites and the 
Indians.’’? This statement is substantiated by the fact that when 
Father Ketcham left Antlers, four years later, there were in the 
town one hundred Catholics, of which seventy-five were full-blood 
Choctaws. Another noteworthy fact is that the school, which Father 
Ketcham established at Antlers, in 1897, is the only one of his many 
foundations in Oklahoma, which persevered in its original work, the 
education of the Indian. 


_ Father Ketcham worked unremittingly to develop a zealous 
spirit among the missionaries to the Indians, whether lay or clerical. 
At the time of his death, he had tentative plans by which missionaries 


28 Ibid., p. 411. 


29 Pupils of St. Mary’s, Noble Lives of a Noble Ra Min a 
Press, 1909), p. 244. f e Race (Minneapolis: The Brooks 
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would be helped either by catechists, who knew the Indian languages 


_ and customs, or given an opportunity themselves to learn the Indian 


languages and customs. His own efforts in learning the Indian 


_ dJanguage were deeply appreciated by the Indians, particularly the 


_ Choctaws. Of him they say, “According to our traditions, with the 


sole exception of the late missionary to the Louisiana Choctaws, the 
Abbe Rouquette, who died in New Orleans in 1887, Father Ketcham 
is the only priest who has acquired our language... . ’”30 


Health tracts were also translated into Choctaw by Father 
Ketcham assisted by. Mr. Peter J. Hudson, then of Oklahoma City. 
The dissemination of these tracts led to better health conditions 
among the Indians. Though his many writings in Choctaw were 
the work of later years, Father Ketcham began the study of Indian 
languages in Antlers, during the period, 1897 to 1900. 


After a short but successful apostolate in Antlers, Father Ket- 
cham was sent to Washington, D. C., where he was first assistant, 
then Director of the Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions. It was 
during this period of his life, 1900 to 1921, that more than ever, he 
exercised apostolic zeal and showed a sincere desire to spread Christian 
education among the Indians of the United States, particularly the 
Indians of Oklahoma. Often Father Ketcham had been heard to 
say :°1 

I claim Oklahoma as my home—my father, mother and sister live 
in Oklahoma City—and I am particularly interested in the welfare 
of the Indian population, which to my mind is inseparable from Okla- 
homa. According to our Choctaw language, Oklahoma means “ ‘Red 

People,’ for it is composed of Choctaw words ‘Okla’ (signifying ‘people’) 

and ‘homa,’ which means ‘red’.” 

It was this first-hand knowledge of the needs of Oklahoma 
Indians that caused Father Ketcham to persevere in his efforts to 
revive the work formerly done by the Bureau of Catholic Indian Mis- 


sions. When he became Director of the Bureau in 1901, the Federal 


‘1 


Government had just withdrawn all contracts from Indian schools, 
and the majority of the archbishops and bishops in the Church looked 


- upon the continuance of the Catholic Indian schools as a hopeless situa- 


tion.22 The Bureau’s treasury was not only empty, but it was forty 
thousand dollars in arrears; tribal funds and rations formerly al- 
lowed by the Federal Government had been also withdrawn. The 
situation would have seemed impossible to a man of less energy 
than Father Ketcham. So persevering were his efforts and so suc- 
cessful was his administration of the affairs of the Bureau that by 
1917, over $1,600,000 had been collected by it and disbursed to the 
Indian missions. This did not include several million dollars of the 


30 Victor M. Locke, “The Choctaw Catechism,” The Indian Sentinel, 2:423, 


January, 1922. 
31“Notes,” The Indian Sentinel, 2:439, January, 1922. : ; 
32“Silver Jubilee of Rev. H. Ketcham,” The Baltimore Catholic Review, March 


24, 1917, p. 5.. 
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Mother Katherine Drexel fortune of which Father Ketcham was up 
until the time of his death in 1921, the trustee.** Of the total 
amount of money handled by the Bureau, one fourth of it went to 
Oklahoma, This is not surprising when one considers that one third 
of the country’s entire Indian population lived in Oklahoma. Many 
complaints reached Father Ketcham to the effect that considering 
this expenditure, the Catholic work among the Indians of Oklahoma 
was not so successful as that in other states. Father Ketcham 
pointed out that the complex religious and racial character of the 
Indians in Oklahoma presented a problem not found in the same de- 
gree in other states. He also stated that the Catholic Indian work 
in Oklahoma was chiefly education, and he enumerated the large 
number of schools there for the benefit of the Indians conducted by 
Sisters and seculars.*4 


Father Ketcham personally showed preference for Oklahoma 
Indian missions and schools. He visited them often, making it a 
rule to see them all at least once a year. This interest was not 
limited to Catholic institutions alone, as The Daily Oklahoman 
testifies :35 


Father Ketcham took particular interest in establishing the tuber- 
culosis sanitarium at Talihina, Oklahoma, for Choctaws and Chickasaws, 
which is called the “Carter Sanitarium’—named for Congressman 
Charles D. Carter. 


In this health movement, the secretary of the tuberculosis associa- 
tion, Mr. Jules Schevitz, made a thorough canvass of the field, visited 
many of the institutions for Indians in Oklahoma and has worked out 
a co-operative plan which will prove most satisfactory, provided the 
Indian office stands back of it. : 


While up to the present time Father Ketcham has devoted most 
of his time to the Choctaws and Chickasaws, he has taken a very 
active interest in the Seminoles, and has recently paid a visit of inspec- 
tion to the Shawnee agency. In January of this year, he visited all 
the institutions of the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations, including the 
Presbyterian, Catholic, private and contract schools, and the Murray 
agricultural state school at Tishomingo, 


__Not only the Oklahoma missions but every Indian reservation 
in the United States was visited by Father Ketcham some time during 
his life. It was on one of these visits, in 1910, to the Sioux Indians 
of North Dakota that he was given the Indian title, ‘‘Wambli- 
Wakita,’’ meaning ‘‘Watching Eagle.’’ Another honor conferred 
on him was that of being named domestic prelate, in 1919, by Pope 
Benedict XV.*° The greatest tribute of all was paid Father Ketcham 


33 “Indian Missionary Dies in Mississippi,” The Daily Oklah man, 
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by. a Creek Indian woman of Okmulgee who said, ‘‘If we get more 
priests like Father Ketcham, maybe all Creeks, Choctaws, Chickasaws, 
and Cherokees be Catholics by now.’’37 


It was while actively engaged in Indian missionary work that 
Monsignor Ketcham died suddenly at Tucker, Mississippi, on Novem- 


ber 21,1921. He holds first place as Catholic missionary to the Five 
Civilized Tribes. 


FatHer A. M. URBAN DE Hasque 


One of the native Belgian clergymen who answered Bishop 
Meerschaert’s appeal for priests was Father Urban de Hasque. He 
received his classical education in Antwerp at Namur, his ecclesi- 
astical training at the University of Propaganda, Rome; he was or- 
dained at the American College, Louvain, on July 15, 1900 and ar- 
rived at Guthrie, Oklahoma, on the tenth of the following October. 


After ome year’s experience as assistant priest at Hennessey, 
Oklahoma, he was made pastor of Holy Name church, Chickasha, 
Oklahoma; this position he held from 1901 to October 1912, when 
he was made chancellor of the diocese. It is his missionary activities 
during the period, 1901 to 1912, which merit him the title, ‘‘Mis- 
sionary to the Chickasaws.”’ 


When Father de Hasque came to Chickasha the Dawes Com- 
mission had just begun to operate.*8 The whole purpose of the 
Commission was to break up the tribal ownership of land among the 
Indians by making allotments of land to each Indian individually. 
It aimed also to investigate the land rights of the white men who had 
come into Oklahoma. Church and school property was obliged to 
stand investigation. and claimed by the white man had to show 
permanent, substantial, and valuable improvements. 


Before Father de Hasque came to Chickasha, Reverend Isidore 
Ridklin, O.S.B., who had founded St. Patrick’s Mission near the 
Anadarko Agency, was asked by Bishop Meerschaert to found a 
permanent Catholic community at Chickasha.** Because of favorable 
circumstances, Father Ricklin acquired land in two different parts 
of the town; on one of the sites stood a frame church thirty by forty 
feet, built in 1898; on the other was a school building forty-five by 
eighty feet, purchased the same year. In order to save money and 
meet the demands of the Commission, Father de Hasque had the 
church moved on to the school property. He then acquired for 
$1,172 a clear claim to the church and school property. With this 


37 Personal interview with Mrs. Walter Wails, Okmulgee, Oklahoma. 

38 Personal interview with Father Urban de Hasque, Manchester, Oklahoma. — 

39 Urban de Hasque, “The Second Resident Priest,” St. Rose of Lima Parish 
Bulletin, Nov., 1933, p. 2. This was a parish pamphlet privately published when 
Father de Hasque had charge of the St. Rose church, Perry, Oklahoma. 
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matter definitely settled in 1902 Father de Hasque was able to give 
his undivided attention to the christianization and education of the 
Chickasaw Indians.*° 


This was not too difficult a task, since the Chickasaws, who 
were a branch of the Choctaw tribe, had been civilized and christian- 
ized to a high degree before their removal to Oklahoma. According 
to Father de Hasque, the only difficulty was to hold the Indians to 
Christian standards once they had accepted them. In order to know 
the Chickasaws, Father de Hasque visited the Indian families who 
lived scattered through the hills and forests which surround Chick- 
asha. He like Bishop Meerschaert and Father Ketcham, was a tire- 
less missionary; during his eleven years among them he traveled 
hundreds of miles in a buggy or covered wagon to keep in touch 
with his Indian parishioners. He noted that the Chickasaws were 
distrustful of the white man and one of his problems was to recon- 
cile them to the seeming inconsistencies in the white man’s conduct. 
The older Indians were, for the most part, beyond the stage of recon- 
ciliation and conversion but the younger ones, Father de Hasque 
hoped to win through his school which he put on a sound basis. 


For the benefit of the white parishioners as well as the Indians, 
Father de Hasque issued an annual parish bulletin which contained 
religious instruction as well as current parish events. These bulletins 
were the first of their kind published in the diocese. - Bound copies 
of them may be seen even today in the homes of many pioneer par- 
ishioners. Among other things noted in the bulletin are the organi- 
zations which Father de Hasque founded in the parish. The Sodality 
of Mary was formally completed on December 8, 1904. Its aim 
was to keep up the practice of Christian virtues among the youth 
and to promote devotion toward the Slessed Virgin. After one 
year’s social and religious activities, the Sodality was able to pur- 
chase two pedestals for the church and a handsome fifteen dollar 
banner of the Blessed Virgin. The Altar Society, Knights of Colum- 
bus and League of the Sacred Heart were also organized, but these 
organizations benefited the white people more than the older Indians 
who were timid and long used to freedom. It was the Sodality of 
Mary which did the greatest amount of good among the Chickasaw 
and Choctaw youths and trained them for active work in the other 
organizations later on. _But even with all these helps, conversions 
were very few. Of the twenty Chickasaws who attended St. Joseph’s 
school in 1905, five were Catholics. Baptisms among the Indians 
whether adults or children, never averaged more than eight a year.‘ 


Father de Hasque on many occasions had reasons to praise the 
generosity of the Indians, whether Catholic or Protestant; their con- 


40 Urban de Hasque, “The Principal Events of the Catholic Parish,” H. 
of Jesus Church Parish Bulletin, 1905, pp. 17-20. altho : 
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tributions made improvements to the church and school possible and 
rapid. When he came to Chickasha in 1901, the Catholics numbered 
two hundred; by 1912 they had increased to six hundred and the 


'. church property comprised an entire block on which were erected a 


new church, a rectory, the school, and a parish hall, all clear of debt. 


Father de Hasque attended seven small missions surrounding 
Chickasha. It was on these missionary trips that he contacted 
many Indians. He encouraged them to tend to their religious duties, 
and he often left articles of devotion as reminders. The four years 
preceding statehood for Oklahoma were very troubled ones for the 
Five Civilized Tribes. They wanted their lands to remain Indian 
territory, independent of the State of Oklahoma; they realized, too, 


~ that they were fighting a losing battle. For this reason it was dif- 


ficult to draw their attention to spiritual things. Still, Father de 
Hasque as a missionary among the Chickasaws, succeeded as well as 
the times and the disposition of the Indian would allow. He and 
Father Ketcham were intimate friends; both of them agreed that 
there was nothing more important to the missionary than patience, 
kindness, and an ever renewed interest in his work. 


Besides his activities at Chickasha, Father de Hasque built 
churches at Marlow, Duncan, Lindsay and Okmulgee. All of these 
towns are in lands which once belonged to the Five Tribes.42 At 
present Father de Hasque has charge of a small parish in north- 
western Oklahoma. His eleven years in Chickasha entitle him to a 
place of distinction among Indian missionaries in the State. 


SUMMARY 


The first resident priest in Oklahoma was Father Isidore Robot, 
O.S.B., who.came to Oklahoma in 1875. He labored to establish a 
school in Atoka in the Choctaw Nation; this attempt being unsuc- 
cessful, he founded the first permanent schools in Oklahoma at 
Sacred Heart. These schools are still open, though they are not 
now Indian schools. Father Robot made friends with the Indians, 
particularly the chiefs of the Five Civilized Tribes; and by his 
travels and active missionary zeal he made the Church known and 
prepared the way for the future success of Catholic education in 
the State. 


Right Reverend Theophile Meerschaert was the first bishop of 
Oklahoma. On arriving in Oklahoma, in 1891, the first place he 
said Mass was at St. Elizabeth’s school in the Chickasaw Nation. He 
was instrumental in opening four schools among the Civilized Tribes 
in Oklahoma. Bishop Meerschaert was a tireless and optimistic 
missionary; accounts of his many travels and relations with the 
Indians may be seen in his diary kept in the chancery office in 


42 Personal interview with Father de Hasque, Manchester, Oklahoma. 
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Oklahoma City. He died in 1924 and was succeeded by the present 
bishop of Oklahoma, His Excellency, Francis C. Kelley. 


Father Ketcham was the first priest ordained in Oklahoma and 
because of his great love and interest in Indian education, he is 
recognized as Oklahoma’s greatest missionary to the Indians. He 
was ordained by Bishop Meerschaert in 1892 and from that time 
until his death in 1921, he spent some part of every year visiting 
the Indian institutions in Oklahoma. Before becoming head of the 
Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions in 1901, he founded a school for 
Choctaw Indians at Antlers; he also organized the first school at 
Muskogee, and together with Bishop Meerschaert founded the Indian 
schools at Tulsa and Vinita. Father Ketcham was loved by the Indians 
of Oklahoma; many of them say that if he had been left in Oklahoma, 
all the Indians would have been converted. He mastered their 
language and had faith in the Indians which is necessary to achieve 
fruitful results. 


Father Urban de Hasque came to Oklahoma in 1900; the next 
year he went to Chickasha to minister to the Chickasaw Indians and 
the few white people who then lived there. Father de Hasque 
defended the rights of the Church with the Dawes Commission. He 
succeeded in making the Catholic school attractive to the Indian; 
like Father Ketcham, he was obliged to leave his missionary field for 
an administrative position. After eleven years of successful cate- 
chising among the Indians, he was made chancellor of the diocese 
of Oklahoma in 1912. Father de Hasque is presently diocesan his- 
torian and lives at Manchester, Oklahoma. 
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Part XI* 


*TIn collecting the casualty lists and data for the Oklahoma War Memorial— 
World War II to be preserved in the permanent records of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society, the Editorial Department wishes to make acknowledgment to the following 
friends and members of the Historical Society: C. S. Harrah, Assistant Adjutant, 
American Legion, Department of Oklahoma, Oklahoma City; Eighth Naval District, 
Branch Public Information Office, Lt. Robert A. Park, U.S.N.R., Oklahoma City; 
Miss Ella Ketcham, Oklahoma City; Miss Vada Sawyer, Enid; Mrs. Norah L. 
Francis, Librarian, Carnegie Library, Elk City; L. Jeston Hampton, Central State 
College, Edmond; George H. Shirk, Colonel, General Staff Corps, Colcord Building, 
Oklahoma City. 

Biographies of other Oklahomans who gave their lives in the service of their 
country in World War II will be published as part of the Oklahoma War Mem- 
orial—World War IJ, in future numbers of The Chronicles—Muriel H. Wright. 


WARREN M. ADAMS, First Sergeant, U. 8. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Hominy, Osage County. Mrs. Angie Adams, Mother, 509 East 
Main St., Hominy. Born May 16, 1922. Enlisted August 13, 1940. 
Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Attended Hominy High 
School. Member of Presbyterian Church. Served in lst Cavalry 
Division, in Troop G, 5th Cavalry. Wounded March 2, 1944, in 
Los Negros campaign, Philippine Islands. Outstanding among non- 
commissioned officers in combat during campaign on Leyte Island, 
and was recommended for appointment to rank of second lieuten- 
ant. Died February 1, 1945, in action on Luzon Island, Philippine 


Islands. . 


FLOYD E. ADDY, Second Lieutenant, U.S. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. Barbara Fields 
Addy, Wife, 1538 N. W. 34th St., Oklahoma City. Born June 20, 
1919. Enlisted February 1, 1940. Decoration: Order of the Pur- 
ple Heart. Attended Santa Maria College, Santa Maria, Cali- 
fornia. On his last mission when his three engines were gone and 
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his crew had bailed out under orders, he remained at the controls of 
his plane to turn it from crashing in the midst of a Belgian village, 
the plane subsequently striking a high tension line and bursting into 
flames just outside the village. Members of his crew were saved 
but were held prisoners by the Germans nine days before their 
escape. Died June 14, 1944, in action over Chievres, Belgium, and 
was buried in the German cemetery, his body wrapped in an Ameri- 
can flag and decorated with a cross of white flowers, the villagers 
having declared a day of mourning for the brave American who had 
saved this Belgian town. 


ROBERT W. ADKINS, Staff Sergeant, U. 8S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Skiatook, Tulsa and Osage counties. Mrs. Georgia 
Mae Adkins, Wife, Avant, Oklahoma. Born March 21, 1923. En- 
listed May 5, 1943. Decorations: Air Medal; four Oak Leaf Clus- 
ters; Order of the Purple Heart. Died February 9, 1945, in line 
of duty in England. 


LOYD LAFAYETTE AKE, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. 
Home address: Chester, Major County. Mrs. Rosie Bell Ake, 
Mother, Star Rte., Chester. Born January 20, 1922. Enlisted Jan- 
uary 21, 1948. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Awarded 
Expert Marksmanship Médal. Wounded in action in August, 1944, 
subsequently returning to combat duty. Died September 14, 1944, 
in action in Nancy sector, France. 


HOLLY AKIN, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: Madill, Mar- 
shall County. Mrs. Bethel A. Head, Mother, Rte. 1, Madill. Born 
June 13, 1924. Enlisted May 2, 1944. Attended Kingston High 
School, Marshall County. Served overseas with infantry unit from 
December, 1944. Died February 26, 1945, in action in Germany. 


A. J. FRANCIS ALLEN, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home 
address: Broken Bow, McCurtain County. Mr. and Mrs. Andrew 
Allen, Parents, Broken Bow. Born August 27, 1922. Enlisted 
November 30, 1942. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. 
Served in the Timber Wolf Division. Died November 17, 1944, in 
action near Aachen, Germany. 


KUGENE ZEPHRAY ANDERSON, Private, U. S. Army. Home 
address: Albion, Pushmataha County. Hilda Anderson, Wife, Al- 
bion. Born September 8, 1909. Enlisted October 6, 1943. Decora- 
tion: Order of the Purple Heart awarded posthumously. Choctaw 
Indian descent. Attended Jones Academy, Hartshorne, Oklahoma. 
Died July 8, 1944, in action in France, 


BILLIE BOB ASBURY, Private, First Class, U. 8S. Army. Home 
address: Byars, McClain County. Mr. and Mrs. E. A. Asbury 
Parents, Rie. 2, Byars. Born December 28, 1919. Enlisted Jan- 
uary 15, 1942. Graduated from High School, Fittstown, Oklahoma; 
attended Murray State School of Agriculture, Tishomingo, and 
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East Central State College, Ada. Died November 26, 1944, in ac- 
tion in Lorraine, France. ; 


BENNIE JAMES BACHUS, Private, First Class, U. 8. Army. 
Home address: Sand Springs, Tulsa County. Mrs. Bessie Bachus, 
Mother, 608 Franklin St.. Sand Springs. Born January LLL O Lake 
Enlisted December 4, 1940. Attended public schools at Sand 
Springs. Served in the Third Army. Died June 25, 1944, in ac- 
tion in Normandy, France. : 


EUGENE BAGLEY, Technician, Fifth Grade, U. S. Army. Home 
address: Lindsay, Garvin County. F. O. Bagley, Father, Rte. 2, 
4 Lindsay. Born July 18, 1924. Enlisted April 17, 1941. Decora- 
tions: Order of the Purple Heart; three Battle Participation Stars for 
action in combat in European Theatre of Operations. Recommended 
for the Silver Star for first aid work under enemy fire in France, 
during November, 1944. Presented Drivers’ Safety Award. Died 
January 4, 1945, in action in Eastern France. 


CHARLES LEE BAIRD, Second Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Henryetta, Okmulgee County. Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
L. Baird, Parents, Henryetta. Born December 1, 1921. Enlisted 
June 23, 1941. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart awarded 
posthumously. Graduated Henryetta High School in 1939. Mem- 
ber of First Baptist Church, Henryetta. Received wings and com- 
missioned at Hondo, Texas. Served as Navigator on bomber (B-17). 
Died February 28, 1944, in action in France. 


ERNEST CLINTON BAKER, First Lieutenant, U.S. Army. Home 
address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. Evelyn Baker, 
Wife, 703 N. W. 24th St., Oklahoma City. Born August 15, 1914. 
Enlisted May 29, 1942. Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart 
awarded posthumously; Combat Infantry Badge. Awarded Good 
conduct Medal and received American Legion Citation. Graduated 
Classen High School on May 25, 1932; attended Hill’s Business 
College; employed by National Stockyards Company prior to en- 
listment. Member of the Methodist Church, Arcadia, Oklahoma. 
Died March 4, 1945, in action near Reuth, Germany. 


JOHN LOWELL BEESON, Technician, Fifth Grade, U. 8. Army. 
Home address: Willow, Greer County. Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence 
Beeson, Parents, Rte. 1, Willow. Born August 24, 1922. Enlisted 
January 11, 1943. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. At- 
tended public schools at Ocina and Indiahoma, Oklahoma, Member 
of Holiness Church. Served in Air Corps Battalion to December 
14, 1944, when he was transferred to the Infantry: (Anti-Aircraft) 
and served in the Third Army. Died January 4, 1945, in action near . 
Nothum, Luxembourg, Belgium. 


EDDIE GEORGE BEJCEK, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. 
Home address: Maramec, Pawnee County. John Bejcek, Brother, 
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Maramec. Born January 11, 1923. Enlisted May 26, 1944. Decora- 
tion: Order of the Purple Heart. Awarded Expert Rifleman and 
Machine Gunner badges. Graduated from high school, Hallett, 
Oklahoma, in May, 1943. Member of the Catholie Church. Died 
December 15, 1944, in action at Roth, France. 


RUFUS HOWARD BIBY, Staff Sergeant, U. 8S. Army Air 
Corps. Home address: Ponea City, Kay County. Mrs. Elvie Vs 
Biby, Wife, 714 North Peachtree St., Ponea City. Born January 
29, 1922. Enlisted August 10, 1940. Decorations: Presidential Unit 
Citation; Air Medal; two Oak Leaf Clusters; Order of the Purple 
Heart, Citation of Honor, and Distinguished Flying Cross awarded 
posthumously. Graduated Ponea City High School m May, 1939. 
Attended Junior College, Tonkawa, Oklahoma. Trained one and a 
half years and graduatel in Armament and Power Turret at Lowry 
Field, Denver, Colorado; trained and graduated in Aerial Gun- 
nery at Las Vegas, Nevada. His Citation with the Distinguished 
Flying Cross for extraordinary achievement in aerial flight against 
the enemy stated in part: ‘‘When the B-26 type aircraft in which 
he was serving as tail gunner was seriously damaged by the enemy 
fire, Sergeant Biby steadfastly remained at his position and manned 
his guns against the enemy. A burst of enemy flak severely wound- 
ed him, but, refusing first aid, he continued firing upon the enemy 
and succeeded in driving off numerous aireraft.’’ His ‘‘superb 
airmanship and determination’’ enabled the other members of the 
crew to return to their base in safety. Died November 19, 1944, in 
action over Duren, Germany. 


IVAN EUGENE BIGGS, Staff Sergeani, U. S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Stigler, Haskell County. Mr. and Mrs. John Biggs, Parents, 
Stigler. Born February 5, 1924. Enlisted Mareh 17, 1948. Deco- 
rations: Order of the Purple Heart; Combat Infantry Badge. 
Graduated Stigler High Sehool in May, 1940. Member of Future 
Farmers of America. Died November 4, 1944, in action in Hurtgen 
Forest, Western Germany. 


RAYMOND HUME BROWN, Corporal, U. S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Bartlesville, Washington County. Mr. and Mrs. Clay J. 
Brown, Parents, Bartlesville. Born November 11, 1909. Enlisted 
November 18, 1942. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Wich- 
ita Indian descent. Graduated from high school, Miami, Oklahoma, 
in May, 1931. Member of Christian Church. Died July 12, 1944, in 
action near St. Jean-de-day, France. 

VIRGIL EDWARD BROWN, Fireman, First Class, U. 8. Navy. 
Home address: Bartlesville, Washington County. Mr. and Mrs. 
Clay J. Brown, Parents, Bartlesville. Born July 11, 1915. En- 
listed September 8, 1943. Wichita Indian descent. Graduated from 
high school, Miami, Oklahoma in May, 1934. Member of Christian 


Church. Died April 6, 1945, in action off Okinawa, R Is- 
lands, East China Sea. paaie 


l 
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ROBERT EARL CAIN, Technician, Fifth Grade, U. 8. Army 
Home address: Vici, Dewey County. Mrs. Abigail Cain Mother, 
_ Vici. Born October 14, 1908. Enlisted June 9, 1942. Decoration: 

Order of the Purple Heart. Graduated Vici High School and at- 
tended the University of Oklahoma, Norman. Member of Christian 
Church. Co-editor of Vici Beacon, 1931-32. Expert linotype opera- 
tor with Elk City Journal before enlistment. Died June 9, 1944 
in line of duty in English Channel when the landing-ship tank was 


Bee by the enemy and sank in twenty minutes with great Joss 
of life. 


CLARENCE EARL CAMPBELL, Private, First Class, U. 8. Army. 
Home address: Oilton, Creek County. Mrs. Clarence E. Campbell, 
Wife, Rte. 2, Yale, Oklahoma. Born July 15, 1915. Enlisted De- 
cember 8, 1942. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Awarded 
Good Conduct Medal and Expert Rifleman badge. Attended Jun- 
ior High School, Oilton. Member of Pentecostal Church. Trained 
for service as Ski Trooper at Camp Hale, Colorado. Died February 
20, 1945, in action serving in Mountain Infantry, in Northern Italy. 


CLARENCE E. CHADWICK, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Tom, McCurtain County. Mrs. Clara E. Chadwick, Mother, Tom. 
Born April 12, 1923. Enlisted February 12, 1943. Decorations: 
Order of the Purple Heart; Combat Infantry Badge; three Battle 
Participation Stars for action in combat in European Theatre of 
Operations. Awarded Good Conduct Medal. Graduated from Tom 
High School in May, 1942. Served in the Third Army at Delme 
Ridge in the Battle of the Saar Basin, November, 1944. Died Novem- 
ber 9, 1944, in action near Phlin, France. 


WILBURN FRANKLIN CHAPMAN, Machinist’s Mate, Third 
Class, U. S. Naval Reserve. Home address: Mannford, Pawnee 
County. Mrs. Ora Lee Chapman, Mother, Mannford. Born April 
18, 1921. Enlisted December 16, 1941. Decoration: Order of the 
Purple Heart. Attended Mannford public schools. Died July 7, 
1943, in line of duty on board the U. 8. 8. Helena sunk by enemy 
' action in Kula Gulf, South Pacific. 


' CHARLES B. CHAPPELL, Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Grove, Delaware County. Mrs. Ida Chappell, Mother, Grove. 
Born May 21, 1921. Enlisted October, 1942. Decoration: Order 
of the Purple Heart. Awarded Good Conduct Medal. Died October 
20, 1944, in action on Leyte Island, Philippine Islands. 


THOMAS CHOCKPOYAH, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: 
- Temple, Cotton County. Tom Chockpoyah, Father, Lawton, Okla- 
homa. Born September 17, 1923. Enlisted February 24, 1943. 
Comanche Indian. Attended public school, Walters, Oklahoma. 
Died August 7, 1944, in action in Normandy, France. 
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LANDO LEJEUNE DALLAS, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. 
Home address: Elk City (Rte. 1, Washita County). William Pe 
Dallas, Father, Rte. 1, Elk City. Born June 11, 1921. Enlisted 
October 30, 1942. Decoration: Order ot the Purple Heart. Grad- 
uated from high school, Canute, Oklahoma, in May, 1940. Died 
July 25, 1944, in action in St. Lo sector, France. 


LESTER A. DALRYMPLE, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. 
Home address: Jones, Oklahoma County. Mrs. Pearl A. Dalrym- 
ple, Mother, Rte. 1, Jones. Born May 21, 1918. Enlisted May the 
1942. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Served in 36th - 
Armored Infantry Regiment. Died September 21, 1944, in action 
in Germany. 


BILLY RAY DARLING, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army Corps. Home 
address: Ames, Major County. Mrs. Rosita Darling, Mother, Ames. 
Born November 20, 1926. Enlisted October 20, 1943. Decorations: 
Air Medal; Order of the Purple Heart. Attended Ames High 
School. Member Christian Church. Died May 28, 1944, in action 
on Biak Island (off New Guinea), Southwest Pacific. 


L. D. DAVIS, First Lieutenant, U. S. Army. Home address: Ok- 
lahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs., Hazel R. Davis, Wife, 1204 
North Hudson, Oklahoma City. Born January 14, 1914. Enlisted 
November 29, 1942. Decorations: Presidential Unit Citation; Order 
of the Purple Heart; Bronze Star. Graduated Conners State Agri- 
cultural College, Warner, Oklahoma. Member of Baptist Church. 
Died September 6, 1944, in action near Metz, France. 


JOHN LLOYD DEEN, First Lieutenant, U. S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Adair, Mayes County. Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd S. Deen, Parents, . 
Adair. Born November 28, 1929. Enlisted June 2, 1942. Decora- 
tions: Expert Infantryman Medal; Order of the Purple Heart; 
Silver Star awarded posthumously. Commissioned a second lieu- 
tenant in the Infantry, Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, on May 
~14, 1942. Graduated from Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater, 
on June 1, 1942, and entered the service as a second lieutenant on 
June 2, with postwar plans of entering the ministry for his life’s 
work. Member of the Adair Christian Church. Served in Panama 
one year and then transferred to the Airborne Command. Sailed 
for duty overseas in April, 1944, and two months lated landed with 
the 29th Infantry Division on the coast of Normandy on D-day. His 
Citation stated that he displayed ‘‘inspirational courage’? when dur- 
ing his last engagement, though wounded, he refused to leave a 
barrage of enemy fire until he could find a better forward posi- 
tion for his heavy machinegun platoon in its support of the rifle 


company that was pinned down by enemy fire. Died July 15, 1944, 
in action at St. Lo, France. 


ROY EVERT EADS, Corporal, U. S. Army. Home addrens: 
Cyril, Caddo County. Mrs. Belle Hads, Mother, Cyril. Born July 
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25, 1922. Enlisted November 16, 1942. Graduated from Cyril High 


School in May, 1940. Served in Field Artillery. Died December 
22, 1944, in action in Belgium. 


“ALBERT LEROY EAGLES, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army Air 


Corps. Home address: Yale, Payne County. Mr. and Mrs. John 
Hagles, Parents, Rte. 1, Yale. Born May 28, 1917. Enlisted Nov- 
ember 2, 1942. Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart: Air Medal 
awarded posthumously. Awarded Good Conduct Medal. Gradu- 
ated from high school, Quay, Oklahoma, and engaged in farming 
before his enlistment. Cited for outstanding achievement in pre- 
cision bombing. Served as an engineering gunner on ‘‘Marauder’’ 
bomber (B-26). Died February 3, 1944, in action on a bombard- 
ment mission in Northern Italy. 


THOMAS CHESTER FANSHIER, Private, First Class, U. 8. 
Army. Home address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. 
Lilian J. Fanshier, Wife, 1220 S. W. 28rd St., Oklahoma City. 
Born January 21, 1915. Enlisted April 6, 1944. Attended Capitol 
Hill Senior High School, Oklahoma City. Died December 21, 1944, 
in action in Germany. 


RAY DANIEL FENT, Private, U.S. Army. Home address: Guth- 
rie, Logan County. Mr. and Mrs. Curtis C. Fent, Parents, 1210 
West College, Guthrie. Born June 5, 1921. Enlisted Spetember 1, 
1942. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart awarded postu- 
mously. Awarded Good Conduct and Sharpshooter medals. Attended 
Union Valley School, east of Guthrie. Died January 19, 1945, in 
action in Eastern France. 


VICTOR JAMES FRANCH, Captain, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. Lena France, 
Mother, 911 N. E. 8th St., Oklahoma City. Born December 12, 1917. 
Enlisted in Royal Air Force, New Brunswick, Canada, March 6, 
1942 and based in England; discharged and entered U. 8. Army Air 
Forces September 23, 1942. Decorations: Air Medal with three Oak 


Leaf Clusters; Distinguished Flying Cross with three Oak Leaf 


Clusters; Order of the Purple Heart awarded posthumously. As 


charter member of the famous Eagle Squadrons (the 71st) with 


seventy victories to their credit and with world-wide fame, he wore 
the beautiful British Fighter Squadron insignia presented by the 
Duchess of Kent for the King of England, an expression of gratitude 
of the English people for distinguished service in the Royal Air 
Force. Graduated from Edmond High School in June, 1934; at- 


tended Central State College, Edmond, Oklahoma, in 1934-35; 
graduated in Journalism from the University of Oklahoma in 1940. 


Employed on the advertising staff of Holland’s Magazine, Dallas, 


Texas, before enlistment. Trained in basic military in the Reserve 
Officers Training Corps, and as Flying Cadet in Civil Aeronautics 
Association at the University of Oklahoma, receiving his air license 
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on June 7, 1940. Served in U. S. Army Air Corps as Pilot on 
Thunderbolt (‘‘Miss Dallas’’), completing 110 missions. Entered 
the Royal Air Force as sergeant, and the U. 8S. Army Air Corps as a 
second lieutenant in 334th Fighter Squadron; advanced in rank to 
First Lieutenant in 4th Fighter Group (Mustang), in May, 1943, 
and to Captain in April, 1944. Died April 18, 1944, in action near 
Rengerslage, Germany. 


OSMER DINNIS GREGG, Seaman, First Class, U. 8. Naval Re- 
serve. Home address: Cordell, Washita County. Mr. and Mrs. 
Novel Ernest Gregg, Parents, Rte. 2, Cordell. Born September 11, 
1923. Enlisted April 6, 1943. Decoration: Presidential Unit Cita- 
tion; Submarine Combat Insignia. Graduated Cordell High School 
in May, 1943. Member of the Church of Christ. Senior Patrol 
Leader in Boy Scouts and winner of divisional honors. Member of 
Student Council in Future Farmers of America. Died October 25, 
1944, in action during an offensive war patrol on board the sub- 
marine U. S. 8. Tang which was sunk at sea northwest of Formosa 
off the coast of China. 


LEROY HAIRE, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home adlress: 
Welch, Craig County. Mr. and Mrs. Claud Haire, Parents, Welch. 
Born January 17, 1925. Enlisted September 21, 1948. Graduated 
from eighth grade in Welch public school. Member of Christian 
Church. Awarded Sharpshooter Medal. Died December 11, 1944, 
in action on Leyte Island, Philippine Islands. 


CHESTER R. HODGE, Corporal, U. S. Marine Corps. Home ad- 
dress: Holdenville, Hughes County. Miss Lee Hodge, Sister, Holden- 
ville. Born August 24, 1921. Enlisted January 23, 1940. Served 
overseas in Iceland from July, 1941, to February, 1942, and in South 
Pacific from July, 1942, to December, 1943. Died December 6, 
1943, in action in Pacifie theatre. 


THOMAS K. INGLH, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Cleveland, Pawnee County. Mrs. Etta Ingle, Mother, 419 South 
Jordon, Cleveland. Born September 4, 1918. Enlisted March 19, 
1942. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Awarded Good 
Conduct Medal. Attended Cleveland High School. Died June 12 
1944, in action in France. ; 


CLEO FLOYD JACKS, Private, First Class, U. 8S. Army. Home 
address: Perkins, Payne County. Mr. and Mrs. Preston H. Jacks 
Parents, Perkins. Born April 12, 1919. Enlisted March 8 1941. 
Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Attended Lincoln County 
public schools. Member of the Church of Assembly of God. Wound- 
ed in action. Died June 12, 1944, in France. 


GEORGE ALLEN JACKSON, Private, U. 8. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Eufaula, McIntosh County. Mrs. Annie E. Jackson, Mother, 
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Eufaula. Born August 22, 1923. Enlisted May 28, 1943. Decora- 


_ tion: Order of the Purple Heart. Served in Medical Detachment. 
Died July 29, 1944, in action in France. 


ROY WILLIE KALER, Corporal, U. 8. Army Air Corps. Home ad- 
dress: Henryetta, Okmulgee County. Mr. and Mrs. John Kaler, 
Parents, Rte. 2, Henryetta. Born December 30, 1923. Enlisted 
May 25, 1943. Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; Citation 
of Honor; seven Battle Participation Stars in European Theatre of 
Operations. Attended high school, Bryant, Oklahoma. Served as 
Radio Operator on bomber (B-24), and specially commended for 
his devotion to duty and for his efficiency by his Pilot. Died 
November 17, 1944, in action on a bombing mission, over the <Adri- 
atic Sea. 


NEWMAN C. KEEN, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Shattuck, Ellis County. Mr. and Mrs. Henry H. Keln, Parents, 
Shattuck. Born May 9, 1925. Enlisted December 10, 1943. Decora- 
tion: Order of the Purple Heart. Graduated with honors from 
Shattuck High School. Member St. Paul’s Congregational Church. 
Died October 24, 1944, in action in Aachen, Germany. 


KENNETH LEE LADD, Private, First Class, U. 8S. Army. Home 
address: Camargo, Dewey County. Walter W. Ladd, Father, Cam- 
argo. Born June 22, 1924. Enlisted October 18, 19438. Attended 
high school, Richmond, Oklahoma. Died November 8, 1944, in ac- 
tion near Kommerscheidt, Germany, and was later buried with full 
military honors in a military cemetery at Henry Chapelle No. 1, 
Belgium. 


VIRGIL GILBERT LUTERNOW, Private, U. S. Army. Home 
address: Edmond, Oklahoma County. Mrs. Bertha M. Luternow, 
Mother, Edmond. Born May 26, 1919. Enlisted December 1, 1948. 
Graduated from high school, Arcadia, Oklahoma, in May, 1988. 
Employed by Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation before en- 
listment. Died February 26, 1945, in action in Germany. 


HAROLD LEE MeWILLIAMS, Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Tonkawa, Kay County. Mrs. Richard McWilliams, Mother, 
Marland. Born September 7, 1924. Enlisted June 17, 1943. Dec- 
orations: Citation in Chemical Warfare Service for voluntary ex- 
posure to chemical agents; Presidential Citation; Order of the Pur- 
ple Heart. Graduated from high school, Lamont, Oklahoma, in 
May, 1942; attended Wichita Business College, Wichita, Kansas, 
1942-438. Served with 99th Division. Died February 1, 1945, in 
action in Belgium. 


MELVIN MEYERS, Sergeant, U. 8S. Army. Home address: Apache, 
- Caddo County. Mrs. Melvin Meyers, Wife, Marlow, Oklahoma. 
- Born October 24, 1915. Enlisted April 30, 1942. Decoration: 
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Order of the Purple Heart. Comanche Indian descent. Attended 
Chilocco Agricultural School, Chilocco, Oklahoma, and Cameron 
State Agricultural College, Lawton, Oklahoma. Boxer in Golden 
Glove finals in 1940. Served as Paratrooper in Airborne Com- 
mand. Died June 14, 1944, in action in Normandy, France. 


ROBERT STEELE MORSE, Major, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Elk City, Beckham County. Mr. and Mrs. G. V. Morse, 


Parents, Elk City. Born October 21, 1913. Enlisted June, 1938. = 


Decoration: Silver Star. Graduated from Elk City High School in 
1933; and from the University of Oklahoma, Norman, in 1937. Mem- 
ber of the Baptist Church. Transferred from Field Artillery to the 
Air Corps. The Citation stated that the Silver Star decoration to 
Major Morse, the commanding officer of the flight, was awarded 
for ‘‘gallantry in action in leading a long, over-water flight of 
photographic airplanes over enemy-held territory. The mission was 
successfully completed and all personnel returned safely to their 
base.’’ Died November 16, 1942, in line of duty, Iron Range, 
Queensland, Australia. 


GEORGE NECONIE, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: Ana- 
darko, Caddo County. Mrs. Ethel Ware Neconie, Wife, Rte. 4, 
Anadarko. Born July 8, 1908. Enlisted October 28, 1942. Decora- 
tion: Order of the Purple Heart. Kiowa Indian... Died May 1, 
1945, in action in Okinawa, Ryukyu, East China Sea. 


GLEN R. NORRELL, Private, U. S. Army. Home address; Still- 
water, Payne County. Mr. and Mrs. Paul V. Norrell, Parents, 506 
Monroe St., Stillwater. Born July 18, 1926. Enlisted October 12 
1943. Decorations: Expert Infantry Badge; Order of the Purple 
Heart; Silver Star awarded posthumously. Graduated from Still- 
water High School in 1943; attended Oklahoma A. & M. College 
Stillwater. Member of Presbyterian Church. Pledged to Sigma 
Alpha Epsilon. Assigned to ASTP in Pamona Junior College, Pa- 
mona, California. With discontinuance of ASTP, trained in in- 
fantry at Camp McCain, Mississippi, and served in the 94th Di- 
vision, Third Army, sailing for duty overseas in August, 1944 
Awarded the Silver Star for gallantry in action during the attaek- 
on Bannholz Woods, Germany (when his platoon was attacked by 
two enemy tanks), the Citation stated in part as follows: ‘‘Calmly 
and accurately firing his bazooka, under point blank fire from the 
enemy tank guns, he scored three hits on one tank, and two on the 
other, disabling the first and damaging the second. In loading the 
sixth round he was severely wounded by shrapnel, but his fire foreed 
the damaged tank to retreat from the woods, to a hill down position.’’ 
Died February 10, 1945, in action, Bannholz Woods. near Sinz 
Germany. | ‘ , ; 


CHARLES CURTIS OLDHAM, Private, First Class, U Arm 
Home address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mrs. Beulah Sidhe. Wife, 
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1707 South Knoxville, Tulsa 4. Born February 25, 1907. Enlisted 
March 1, 1944. Decorations: Combat Infantry Badge; Order of 
the Purple Heart. Attended public schools in Kansas, Member 
Bast Side Christian Church, Tulsa. Died October 11, 1944, in 
action in France. 


JOHN HENRY PHELPS, Second Lieutenant, U. 8. Army. Home 
address: Elk City, Beckham County. Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Phelps, 
Parents, Elk City. Born July 7, 1922. Enlisted September 1, 
1943. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Attended Okla- 
homa A. & M. College, Stillwater. Member of Baptist Church. 
Died July 11, 1944, in action in France. 


JAMES GORDON RAGSDALE, Private, U. S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Pryor, Mayes County. Charley H. Ragsdale, Father, Pryor. 
Born June 28, 1917. Enlisted February, 1941. Decorations: Order 
of the Purple Heart; seven Battle Participation Stars. Served as 
Paratrooper in Airborne Command. Died January 7, 1945, in 
action in Belgium. 


NORMAN FRANK RIKER, Aviation Radioman, Second Class, U. 8. 
Naval Reserve. Home address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mr. and Mrs. 

_ Frank C. Riker, Parents, 712 West 10th St., Tulsa 5. Born Jan- 

_uary 2, 1921. Enlisted January 27, 1942. Decorations: Asiatic- 
Pacific, and American Defense campaign medals. Graduated from 
Central High School, Tulsa, in May, 1937; attended The Oklahoma 
School of Law and Finance. Served as Radioman in Air Corps at 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, and trained as Radar Operator at Otis 

- Field, Massachusetts. Assigned as member of the armed guard 
aboard the S. S. Walter Jennings (Standard Oil tanker) on two 
trips across the Atlantic. Served on patrol duty over South Ameri- 

ean countries and islands east of the U. S. Died February 3, 1945, 
in line of duty on routine flight, airplane crash aboard the Carrier 
U.S. 8. Shangri-La in the Pacifie. 


WILLIAM JAMES SITES, Captain, U. 8. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Schulter, Okmulgee County. Mr. and Mrs. William Sites, 
Parents, Schulter. Born December 13, 1921. Enlisted February 3, 
1941. Died October 12, 1944, in line of duty in airplane crash, 
-LaJunta, Colorado. 


CARL GLEE SMITH, JR., Fire Controlman, Third Class, U. 8. 

Navy. Home address: Delaware, Nowata County. Mrs. J. D. Owen, 
- Sister, Rte. 1, Delaware. Born September 3, 1924. Enlisted April, 
1942. Decorations: one Battle Participation Star in Huropean 
Theatre of Operations; three Battle Participation Stars in Pacific, 
Southwest. Awarded Good Conduct Medal. Attended Delaware 
High School. Member of Boy Scouts and of 4H Club. Died De- 
~ eember, 1944, in line of duty aboard the U. S. 8. Spence sunk in a 
typhoon, in Southwest Pacific. 
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CECIL SMITH, Gunner’s Mate, Second Class, U. 8S. Navy. Home 
address: Stigler, Haskell County. Mr. ‘and Mrs. John H. Smith, 
Parents, Stigler. Born February 2, 1920. Enlisted March 1, 1943. 
Decoration : “Asiatic-Pacific Campaign Medal. Graduated from high 
school, Keota, Oklahoma, in 1942. Died November 10, 1944, in line 
of duty aboard the U. S. S. Mt. Hood destroyed in accidental ex- 
plosion in Central Pacific. 


R. V. SPIVA, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Elk City, Beckham County. Mrs. Juanita Spiva, Wife, Elk City. 
Born June 29, 1919. Enlisted November 21, 1942. Awarded Good 
Conduct Medal. Attended public schools ‘at Olustee, Oklahoma. 
Member of Holiness Church. Farmer prior to enlistment. Served 
in Medical Detachment. Sailed for duty overseas in May, 1944. 
Died May 13, 1945, in action on Okinawa, Ryukyu Islands, Hast 
China Sea. 


ELMER E. TUNE, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Vinita, Craig County. Mrs. Myrtle Tune, Wife, 210 South 
Quiney St., Commerce, Oklahoma. Born February 20, 1916. En- 
listed November 23, 1942. Decorations: Expert Infantry Badge; 
Order of the Purple Heart. Awarded Good Conduct Medal. At- 
tended Craig County public schools. Highly commended by his 
commanding officer. Died December 2, 1944, in action in Germany. 


OTIS YARBROUGH, Private, U. S. Marine Corps. Home address: 
Muidrow, Sequoyah County. George E. Gunter, Friend, Muldrow. 
Born October 15, 1925. Enlisted January 18, 1944. Decoration: 
Order of the Purple Heart awarded posthumously. Fullblood Creek 
Indian. Graduated from 8th grade at Jones Academy (Indian 
School), Hartshorne, Oklahoma. Attended Methodist Church. His 
Commanding Officer stated: ‘‘ .Otis was gallant, courageous 
and heroie in the battle against the ‘enemy. *» Died March 14, 1945, 
in action on Iwo Jima, Volcano Islands, Western Pacific. 
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GENERAL BENJAMIN HENRY GRIERSON 
By Carolyn Thomas Foreman* 


Oklahoma owes much to such men as General Benjamin H. 
Grierson and other commanders of early day army posts. Without 
them and their troops the pioneers would have been over-run by the 
wild Indians and dissolute white outlaws. Roads were first con- 
structed by the army, railroads were protected while building, des- 
peradoes were run out of the Indian Territory; such men as David 1. . 
Payne and his Boomers were prevented from taking possession of 
thousands of acres of land belonging to the western tribes by small 
bodies of regular troops, led by young officers who were backed by 
the authority of the United States government. 


Some men of the military service were uncouth and dissipated; 
others were martinets, but as a whole the army was a strong civiliz- 
ing force in this Indian country. Among the officers whose names 
will always be remembered in Oklahoma is that of Grierson. He 
was a son of Robert and Mary Shepard Grierson, natives of Dublin, 
Ireland, and was born in Pittsburg, Pennsylvania July 8, 1826; at 
an early age he was taken to Youngstown, Ohio, where he lived for 
eighteen years. Young Grierson had decided musical talent and at 
the age of thirteen was at the head of a band. He attended an aca- 
demy in Youngstown and taught music there and also in Jackson- 
ville, Illinois, when that town was his home. It is said that he 
could play any instrument and his time was largely devoted to 
music. On September 24, 1854, he was married to Alice Kirk, who 
died August 16, 1888.1 


Grierson spent five years at Meredosia, Illinois, as a merchant 
and he and his brother, John Grierson, engaged in the produce busi- 
ness in Jacksonville, Illinois. 


At the beginning of the Civil War Grierson wished to join the 
army and he applied at Cairo for admittance to a company recruited 
at Jacksonville, but was rejected, as all of the officers had been 
selected. Governor Richard Yates sent him on a special mission to 
General Benjamin M. Prentiss, who was so impressed with his ca- 


*Carolyn Thomas Foreman, author of the published volumes, Oklahoma Im- 
prints and Indians Abroad (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1936 and 1939, 
respectively) has contributed more articles published in The Chronicles than any 
other writer, with the exception of her husband, Dr. Grant Foreman.—Ed 
__ 1 Information received from Marian Frank, Jacksonville, Illinois, a grand niece 
of General Grierson, through an interview by Mrs. John Lurton Johnson of the 
same city on October 11, 1942. Dictionary of American Biography, New York, 1931, 
Vol. VII, p. 613; Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of American Biography, New York, 1888, 
Vol. II, p. 763; Who's Who in America, Chicago, 1899-1900. 
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pacity that he appointed him to his own staff with the rank of 
captain. Owing to the disrupted state of affairs Grierson’s appoint- 
ment was not confirmed and he received no pay for six months, with 
the exception of small amounts from special funds. 


Governor Yates offered Grierson a lieutenant coloneley of an- 
other regiment, but he declined, as he did not wish to be separated 
from the men with whom he was associated. Soon afterward Captain 
Grierson called upon Governor Yates aboard a steamboat at Cairo 
to bid him farewell; the Governor took him tothe cabin, where he 
introduced him to a party of ladies and officers as Colonel Grierson! 
That was his first intimation of the honor that had been bestowed 
upon him, and he was particularly gratified to learn that every 
officer in the regiment had asked for his appointment, except the 
lieutenant colonel, who resigned in a huff.? 


When he first entered the service in August, 1861, Grierson 
was major of the third battalion of the Sixth Illinois Cavalry; on 
March 28, 1862, he became colonel of his regiment and in December 
of a brigade composed of the Sixth and Seventh Illinois and Second 
Iowa Cavalry. He took part in many cavalry skirmishes and raids 
in western Tennessee and northern Mississippi; on April 17, 1863, 
General Grant ordered Grierson to leave LaGrange, Tennessee, with 
a force of about seventeen hundred men to aid Grant in his opera- 
tions near Vicksburg. 


In sixteen days the force crossed six hundred miles of Con- 
federate country by a series of forced marches, during which they 
fought, destroyed property, ruined the Vicksburg & Meridian Rail- 
road, the New Orleans and Jackson and Great Northern Railway. 
The force reached Baton Rouge on May 2, 1863, and had succeeded | 
in drawing Confederate troops from important points and diverted 
attention from the movement against Vicksburg.2 The arrival of 
Grierson and his fighters ‘‘. . . . sent a thrill of joy through every 
loyal heart which it is impossible to describe. During the last 
thirty hours the command had scarcely slept at all, except what 
they could do on their horses, and the men and their horses were 
fatigued out. 


“This was a nobie raid, and it is without an equal in the annals of 
the cavalry service. The damage done to the enemy has: been estimated 
at $6,000,000..... As 


2T, M. Eddy, The Patriotism of Illinois, Chicago, Vol. II, pp. 498-506. Part of 
Eddy’s account of Grierson was taken from the United States Service Masazn| 
but the date was not given. | 

3 Robert Selph Henry, “First with the Most” Forrest, Indianapolis and New 
York, 1944, pp. 139, 141, 206-07. 

; sae et a ae of a Ue States Cavalry, New York, 1865, 
pp. F , 295-96; iver man Spaulding, The ] i } 
and Peace, New York, 1937, p. 303. ‘i United Sites: Acme 
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“Among the thrilling stories of the war there is not one which can 
surpass, in wild and perilous adventure, the tale of Colonel Grierson’s 
cavalry raid through the State of Mississippi..... 


“The moral effect of this raid must have been great, not only in 
teaching the rebels a respect for the cavalry arm of our service, but in 
enhancing its claims to the respect of our own Government, who, in the 
earlier months of the war, were totally obtuse in regard to it, and were 
‘slow to learn by the severest lessons of loss at the hands of Stuart and 
John Morgan.”5 


In his Personal Memoirs Grant wrote :6 


, “It was at Port Gibson I first heard through a Southern paper of the 
complete success of Col. Grierson, who was making a raid through central 


“Mississippi “eta ae On the 2ist he had detached Colonel [Edward] Hatch? 
with one regiment to destroy the railroad between Columbus nnd then re- 
sturn to La Grange...-. I had sent Grierson to take command of his 


-{Canby’s] cavalry, he being a very efficient officer.” 


By his raid Grierson made a name for himself which will live in 
the annals of the cavalry along with those of Nathan Bedford For- 
rest, J. E. B. Stuart, and John Hunt Morgan. This expedition was 
longer and better maintained than those of the Confederate leaders 
and it brought Grierson a brevet and a promotion to major general 
‘on June 3, 1863, by President Lincoln for ‘‘gallant and distinguished 
‘service in his great raid through the heart of the so-called Confed- 
éeracy.’’ General Grant said: ‘‘General Grierson was the first of- 
ficer to set the example of what might be done in the interior of 
‘the enemy’s country without a base from which to draw supplies.’’ 


On July 1, 1864, a division under General Grierson took part 
‘in a raid on Tupelo, Mississippi, where General Forrest was defeated 
as he was never defeated in all of his career. All of the bridges 
north and south of Tupelo were burned. The cavalry was armed 
‘with the new Spencer carbine which fired fourteen shots a minute. 
“The Confederates were astonished and dismayed by the tremendous 
‘amount of lead poured into their ranks, and after the... . fight 
‘one of the Confederate prisoners wonderingly asked a cavalryman, 
‘Say, do you all load those guns you all fight with on Sunday, and 
then fire ’em all the week?’ ’’8 

3 5 Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, “Heroic Deeds of Heroic Men—Grierson’s 
Raid”, by John S. C. Abbott, February, 1865, pp. 273-81. This article is illustrated 
‘with five views of the country covered by the raid, a portrait of Grierson, and a 
‘map of Mississippi showing his line of march from La Grange to Baton Rouge. 

; 6 Personal Memoirs of U. S. Grant, New York, 1885, Vol. 1, p. 488; Vol. II, p. 
410; The Photographic History of the Civil War, New York, 1911, Vol. IV, pp. 130, 
132-34; Vol. Ill, p. 324; Charles A. Dana and James H. Wilson, “The Fall of 
Vicksburg” in The Great Events of Famous Historians, 1905, Vol. XVIII, p. 111. 

4 7 Hatch became colonel of the Second Iowa Cavalry June 13, 1862. 

; 8 Photographic History of the Civil War, New York, 1911, Vol. IV, p. 136; 
Battles and Leaders of the Civil War, New York, 1888, Vol. 3, pp. 477, 485-86, 499, 
note; The Consolidated Library, New York and Washington, 1907, Vol. XII, p. 16. 
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In 1864 Grierson led short raids into Mississippi and Tennessee: 
in an attempt to distract attention from General Sherman’s prepara-- 
tions for his march from Atlanta to the sea. 


From Memphis, Tennessee, January 14, 1865, General Grierson: 
made a report from Headquarters Cavalry Division, Department of! 
Mississippi, in which he wrote, ‘‘On the morning of December 21) 
I moved with the effective force at my command—3,500 men [in] | 
3 brigades... . moved east along Memphis and Charleston Railroad, 
threatening Corinth, to a point three miles west of Moscow. ... . f 
From here he sent troops to La Grange and Grand Junction to de-- 
stroy telegraph lines and railroad stations; another force was dis-- 
patched to destroy the Mobile and Ohio Railroad at or near Boone-- 
ville. Grierson, with the main column, moved on Tupelo and _ his: 
movements were so rapid that the enemy had no idea of the presence: 
of the Federal cavalry. He wrote further in this report as follows: 


“Our appearance was a complete surprise to the citizens on the line of} 
march esos « I reached Vicksburg with my entire command in good con-; 
dition with about 600 prisoners, 800 head of captured stock, and 1,000 
negroes, who joined the column during the march .... four officers and) 
twenty-three enlisted men killed; 20,000 feet of bridges and trestle-work: 
cut dcwn and burned, ten miles of track; 20 miles telegraph; 4 locomotives,, 
95 cars & over 300 army wagons; 380 warehouses, factories, tanneries, ma-- 
chine shops. The roads and streams were almost impassable... . thes 
patient endurance and hearty co-operation which were evinced by myj 
entire command, and all those who participated richly deserve the lasting; 
gratitude of the Government and remembrance of their countrymen. 

B. H. Grierson.” 
“Lieut. Col. T. H. Harris 


Asst Adjt-Gen., Dept. of the Mississippi.” 

Major General N. J. T. Dana, from his headquarters at Mem- 
phis, on January 8, 1865, wrote: ‘‘I believe this expedition, in its} 
damaging results to the enemy, is second in importance to none! 
during the war.’’!° 


According to Captain S. A. Forbes, Company B, Seventh Illinois: 
Cavalry, the Grierson raid was ‘‘the first of the great cavalry raids 
of the Civil War, and one of the most brilliantly successful 7711 


Se Steir) a ey 


“[The] principal object was the destruction of the railroads in the: 
rear of Vicksburg, the sole remaining means of transportation of supplies: 
and men to that Confederate stronghold at a time when both supplies andl 
men were desperately needed. q 


“It was also understood .... that as soon as Grierson had passed 
the enemy’s lines beyond Tallahatchie, his communications with head- 
quarters being cut off, he would have discretionary power. His pursuit 
.... Carried him west and a little south, to cross the New Orleans | 
Jackson R, R. at Hazelhurst, 33 miles below Jackson, on April 27, and t 
Union Church, in Jefferson Co., by the evening of the 28th.” ; 


9The War of the Rebellion .. . Official Records ... ies [— Pa 

I, Washington, 1894, pp. 844-46. ‘ inaliaiaee eS 
10 Army and Navy Journal, Washington, February 11, 1865, p. 396. 

4 11 “Grierson’s Cavalry Raid,” by S. A. Forbes. An address before the Tlinoi 
Historical Society, at its Eighth Annual Meeting, Springfield, IL, January 24, 1907. 
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Owing to a force supposed to be dangerous in his rear, Grierson 
burned all bridges as he crossed them. He first found his march 
resisted while approaching Union Church on the twenty-eighth, and 
-at two in the afternoon he attacked three troops of Confederate 
cavalry from Natchez. 


Some of the soldiers were so exhausted during the last part of 
the march that ‘‘nothing short of a beating, with the flat of a saber 


would awaken ....them. As we rode at last through Baton 
Rouge, the streets were banked for a mile or more on either side with 
cheering citizens .... and the soldiers of General Augur’s army 


-... wayworn but triumphant column was brought to bivouac in 
a beautiful magnolia grove to the south of the city.’ 

~ General Grant had a plan for making an easy landing at Grand 
Gulf, and he sent General Grierson on a raid up and down the 
‘interior of the country, and wished an elaborate feint made by 
General Sherman.}!8 


General Grierson was mustered out of the volunteer army April 
30, 1866, and he then became colonel of the United States Tenth 
“Cavalry. This regiment of Negro troopers was organized under 
act of July 28, 1866, and Grierson was its first commander. 

Grierson was tall, and though not robust in appearance, had 
‘an iron constitution. He was of dark complexion, with black hair 
-and beard, hazel eyes and a prominent nose. His manner was un- 
assuming, and he was loved by his officers and men; he also had 
the respect and confidence of his superior officers. On September 
14, 1865, the officers of the Sixth and Seventh Illinois Cavalry, who 
had accompanied Grierson on his famous expedition to Baton Rouge, 
presented him with a valuable sabre as a token of their respect and 
_esteem.14 


a Although explorers had advised that a military post should be 
established near Medicine Bluff in the heart of the wild Indian 
“range, nothing was done toward that end until after the agent and 
_trader at the Wichita Agency were robbed and the buildings set on 
fire. The authorities finally ordered that a reconnaissance be made 
into that part of the country to select a suitable site in the summer of 
~1868; Colonel Grierson, with two troops of his regiment, went from 
| Fort Gibson to carry out the project. He was joined by two troops 
from Fort Arbuckle, a wagon train and a train guard made up of 
a company of the Sixth Infantry. Horace Jones accompanied the 
expedition as guide and interpreter. : 


Grierson and his force left Fort Arbuckle the latter part of 
‘May, 1868, and followed Captain Randolph B. Marey’s old road, 


12 [bid. 
13 Lloyd Lewis, Sherman, Fighting Prophet, New York, 1932, p. 272. 
14R. W. Surby, Grierson’s Raids, Chicago, 1865, pp. 9-11. 
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built in 1849 on his expedition to California. They encountered. 
boggy ground and were obliged to lay corduroy for long distances. 
It rained for two weeks and the troops waded through water during’ 
the day and slept in puddles at night.1® 


From ‘‘Camp Wichita, Wichita Mts. HeadQrs Dist Ind. Ter.” 
on April 1, 1869, Colonel and Brevet Major General B. H. Grierson) 
issued General Order No. 5, signed by First Lieutenant R. H. Pratt: 
of the Tenth Cavalry :16 


“The introduction of spiritous liquors or wine into the Indian Country’ 
or the disposal of the same therein by sale or otherwise is prohibited by) 
Act of Congress. 


“Officers and enlisted men as well as all civilians are hereby notified! 
that the law will hereafter be rigidly enforced within the limits of this: 
command. 


“Commanding Officers of Posts, Garrisons and Detachments are hereby’ 
specially charged with the detection and arrest of all offenders at or in| 
the vicinity of their respective stations. 


“They will at once prefer charges against persons in the Military’ 
service and will hold citizens in confinement subject to orders from these: 
Headquarters or the demand of the proper civil Authorities. 


“Liquors or wines, except for Medicinal purposes in the hands of the: 
proverly authorized persons, will be seized wherever found and turned | 
over to the nearest Medical officer of the Army.” 1 


When Grierson came in sight of the Wichita Mountains,!” 


“He rode to the top of the hill where Marcy, Rector, and Emory had! 
been before him. Jones told him the Wichita Indians had formerly had a. 
village on the site .... [Grierson] noted from the marks on the trees: 
that the place was above high water in flood season. There were ample: 
supplies of water, wood and pasturage. Limestone hills nearby would. 
provide rock for building. High peaks to the west were fine places for’ 
outposts and block houses.” 


And it was there that Fort Sill was built. Grierson visited the} 
ruins of Camp Radziminski, several miles north, where Otter Creek : 
flows from a gap in the hills. The expedition marched east along ’ 
the Washita and passed the site of Fort Cobb, before returning to: 
Fort Arbuckle, where Colonel Grierson disbanded the troops so that | 
they could go to their own stations before he returned to Fort Gibson. | 

s 


Disgusted with the continual rain during a stay at Fort Cobb, | 
General Sheridan remarked, ‘‘This is a hell of a place... .. Grier- | 


15 'W. S. Nye, Carbine and Lance, Norman, 1937, p. 63; Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
“Military Reminiscences,” by R. T. Jacobs, Vol. II, No. I, pp. 12-14; Grant Fore- 
man, A History of Oklahoma, Norman, 1942, p. 160; W. B. Morrison, Military Posts” 
and Camps in Oklahoma, Oklahoma City, 1936, p. 160. ; 

16 Oklahoma Historical Society, Indian Archives, Kiowa-Vices, 

‘ a Me os me p. 64; oe Sn Command, General Phil Sheri- 
an in the West, Norman, Beal 8 ; Oklahoma, L ; 
Nocuin <ialy erie Pp ma, A Guide to the Sooner State, 
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son, how about that camp of yours at Medicine Bluff?’’ When the 


~ Colonel replied that the site was ideal Sheridan told him that the 
grass may have been burned off since he had been there the previous 


“summer and ordered him to take an escort and make another inspec- 


tion to learn if there was enough grazing for all of the animals, ‘‘I 
want a complete report on its suitability as the site of a permanent 
post to replace Forts Cobb and Arbuckle.’’ The party Grierson took 
with him consisted of Colonel William B. Hazen, Colonel George 
Alexander Forsyth of Sheridan’s staff, Captain John W. Clous, 
Lieutenant S. L. Woodward, and De B. Randolph Keim, journalist 
from Philadelphia. They left on December 27 escorted by forty 
members of the Tenth Cavalry, commanded by Lieutenant W. E. 
Doyle; Philips McCusker was interpreter and Asa-Toyeh, a Pena- 
teka Comanche, served as guide.18 


When General Sheridan visited the site selected by Grierson‘ 


the location suited him and on January 8, 1869, he held a stake while 


it was driven into the ground to mark the position of a military post 
for six troops of cavalry. Grierson began the erection of stone build- 
ings early in 1870, after the departure of Sheridan and Custer. The 


: post was first called Camp Wichita, but later was named for General 


Joshua W. Sill, a classmate of Sheridan’s at West Point, who was 
killed at the Battle of Stone’s River, Tennessee, December 31, 1862. 


A quarry was opened in a limestone hill southeast of the post, 


_ where stone was cut for the walls of the building. Very little money 


had been appropriated for the post and the unskilled troops were 
obliged to assist with the construction. There was little recreation 
for the troops, most. of whom were illiterate former slaves from 


_ Arkansas. Colonel Grierson, who was a talented musician, organized 


3 


a regimental band and sometimes conducted it in concerts. He en- 
tertained his fellow officers by playing Turkey in the Straw, Oh! 
Susanna, or other quaint selections. 


During the year 1869 the Honorable Vincent Colyer, United 


States special commissioner, visited the West to obtain by personal 


observation the condition of the Indian tribes in several western ter- 
ritories. He was at the Wichita agency on March 29 where Indian 
Agent General Hazen prepared a tent with a fireplace for his oc- 
eupancy. He wrote that General Grierson and the other officers of 
the post received him most cordially. The Indians camped near his 
tent were the most uncivilized and warlike of all the tribes; many of 
the women and men were half naked, but the majority wore their 
native costume of blanket and buffalo robe; they carried bows and 
arrows, carbines or revolvers. On April 9, 1869, Colyer interviewed 
Oh-has-tee (Little Raven), chief of the Arapahoes, in General Grier- 


18 Nye, op. cit., p. 97; De B. Randolph Keim, Sheridan’s Troopers on the Border, 
Philadelphia, 1885, pp. 231-32, 245; Sturm’s Oklahoma Magazine, “Past, Present and 
Future of Fort Sill,” by W. F. Kerr, August, 1909 (vol. VIII, No. 6), p. 52. 
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son’s tent. The Indian stated that he and his people were entirely 
ignorant of the location set apart for them in 1867 by the govern- 
ment. Because the Cheyennes, under Black Kettle, and the Arapa- | 
hoes, under Little Raven, were not on that reservation, they were con- 
sidered guilty, and that was one of the reasons General Custer had 
attacked them the previous autumn at the battle of the Washita.!% 


Colonel Grierson, wholly engrossed in the building of the post, 
paid no attention to the neighboring Indians, who left their reserva- 
tion in May on a buffalo hunt; this did not alarm him, but he told 
Sheridan that he planned to move west on June first to attend the 
Indian medicine dance. His plans were changed, however, as the 
troops at Fort Sill were called out to pursue white thieves and des- 
peradoes in the Territory and Texas to recover stolen stock. Thirty 
or forty Comanches, led by Tabananica, on May 28, attacked Agent 
Lawrie Tatum’s agency corral and stole twenty horses and mules 
from there and nearby places; they stole blankets and clothing and 
left for the mountains. The attack was wholly without provocation, 
as Grierson was kind to the red people. ‘‘The chiefs often ate at his 
table, and then he would sometimes give them an order on the bakery 
for bread to take to their families. He did all that was reasonable 

. . to keep them satisfied and make them comfortable.’’?? 


The Kiowas, on June 12, under young Chief White Horse, raided 
the corral on the flats of Cache Creek; the stock was guarded by two 
sentries of the Tenth Cavalry who discharged their carbines when an 
Indian slipped inside the corral, and then left for the guardhouse 
a mile distant. The Indian threw down the rails of the ‘‘stake-and- 
rider’’ fence and stampeded the mules out into the fields, where the 
rest of the Kiowas herded them west through the mountains. Colonel 
Grierson, indignant over the raid, was not allowed to attack Indians 
indiscriminately, and as his troops failed to capture the thieves, he 
had to be satisfied with ordering the Kiowas to come in to the post. 
His message reached them where they were camped on North Fork 
of Red River about eighty miles west of Fort Sill, and some of the 
young braves decided to accept the invitation in order to show that 
they could better the raid of White Horse by stealing every horse at 
the post. Big Tree, leader of the raiders, had a fine plan, but owing 
to the indiscretion of one of his men who shot a white man, he 
thought his chances were ruined as the soldiers would be on the ~ 
watch, so he and his party retreated to the mountains. White des- 
peradoes made an attempt to steal horses from the picket lines, but 
the guard halted them; they rode back to the shanty occupied by 


19 Report Commissioner Indian affairs, 1869 (Washington, 1870) pp. 81, 82, 
87. ue also pages 60, 61, 68. j : 

Nye, op. cit., pp. 135-36; Lawrie Tatum, Our Red Brothers, Philadelphia 
1899, p. 31. In this book Tatum wrote: “We desire to acknowledge the indy alta 
generous hospitality of the Commander [Colonel Grierson] and other officers of 


Fort Sill.” 
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Grierson and fired several shots into the building, but with no injury 
to the officer. 


Agent Tatum, after consulting with Colonel Grierson, decided 
to withhold the Indians’ rations until they returned the stolen stock. 
The Indians under Tatum were accused of many raids in Texas and 
along the border during the summer and he and Grierson were 
accused of furnishing them with weapons. Of course both men were 
innocent of the charges; Grierson kept most of his troopers along 
Red River, although they failed to catch any red men, who knew 
the country with all of its fords and crossings. Colonel Grierson, 
annoyed by the attacks in the newspapers, finally wrote a reply 4 


“Prohibited by order from interfering with Indians while on the reser- 


“vation, and not even obliged to follow them beyond its limits .... the 


commanding officer at Fort Sill has, nevertheless, sent troops in pursuit of 
the indians and kept them patrolling the south side of Red River with orders 
to attack any Indians found off their Reserve, taking upon himself the 
responsibility of such action in view of the emergency..... The com- 
mending officer at Fort Sill has done all in his power to protect the Texas 
fruntier from depredations by both Indians and white marauders. He has 
returned upwards of 50 horses and mules stolen from citizens of Texas by 
Indians, and during the last eighteen months his command captured and 
restored to the government upwards of 200 horses and mules stolen by 
persons of Texas, delivered to the civil authorities some twenty thieves 
and whiskey dealers, and killed a number who resisted the troops or at- 
tempted to escape.” 


In his report of August 12, 1869, Agent Tatum wrote :”4 

“... Br’t Maj. Gen. Grierson, the commanding officer at Ft. Sill, 
near this place appears to be vigilent in his endeavors to prevent the in- 
troduction & sale of this pernicious drink. But with our combined watch- 
fulness & care there is some occasionally disposed of to both soldiers & 
Indians, which causes a great liability of having a disturbance; & once 
commenced we know not when or how it will end..... 


« ... Grierson appears to have an abiding interest in the wellfare 
of the Indians, & cordially lends a helping hand in carrying out my plans & 
arrangement in connecticn with Indian affairs. If the standing of an of- 
ficer be estimated on the basis, that he is the greatest General who con- 
quers the most with expending the least amount of blood & treasure, I 
think the commanding officer here will rank high. For I feel confident 
that it is his wish & intention to use all his influence & authority to sub- 
due the wild & ferocicus nature of the savage, without coming into hostile 
collision with him unless some great emergency should arise in which he 
would consider that carnal weapons were absolutely necessary. He evi- 
dently would prefer to lead, than to attempt to drive the aborigines into 
civilization.” 


General Grierson wrote to ‘‘Friend Tatum’’ from Fort Sill, 
September 30, 1869, in a letter marked ‘‘Personal’’ :”* 


“In accordance with your permission, and that of Friend Stanley and 
Mr. Southwick, the Indians, or the Kiowas, Apaches, and a portion of the 
Bia. £1 Nye, op. cit., pp. 146-47. ; 

22 Oklahoma Historical Society, Indian Archives, Kiowa-Agents’ Reports. 
23 Oklahoma Historical Society, Indian Archives, Kiowa-Military Relations. 
{ 
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Comanches—moved up the valley of the Washita, about the Ist of the 
present month for the purpose of hunting the buffalo. Last week Mow-wi 
[Mow-way] and Ten Bear came in for rations and report a considerable 
sickness among the Indians; that some have died—among those reported 
dead are Satanta & Fishe-more (the latter the old Kiowa Interpreter). 
“Both Mow-wi and Ten Bear state that they have heard ‘no bad talk’ out 
there; that the Indians have not been off the Reservation, and will all be 
back to Cache Creek again before the cold weather sets in. They were 
much pleased to receive the increased rations including the sugar & coffee. 


“A portion of the 6th U. S. Infantry are now arriving here from Fort 
Arbuckle. This will enable me to relieve the Cavalry from extra & daily 
duty, and render it effective. With these additional troops I do not antici- 
pate much trouble with the Indians. I am endeavoring to put down ail 
opposition to you whenever it shows itself. Some who were loud in their 
talk against you, are concluding they had best let the Quaker Agent alone— 
It seems from recent events that in a certain quarter I am considered 
rather too much of a Quaker myself for a soldier—too much of a peace 
man to be left in charge of military affairs of this Reservation. Had I 
only launched out and killed a few Indians, on the principle of the 
Irishman at the Fair—which was ‘whenever he saw a head to hit it’—I 
would no doubt have been considered, by certain parties, successful.24 [ 
presume you have learned that Gen. Hazen has been assigned to the © 
command of the ‘District of the Lower Arkansas’—which includes the 
Kiowa, Comanche and Apache Reserve—I am to be forced away—removed 
from the control of military affairs here entirely. I have however for the 
present assumed command of the District and transferred the temporary 
Head Quarters from Fort Scott to this Post as Gen Hazen has gone off 
on leave of absence— 


“So long as I have command, you may rest assured that I will en- 
deavor to pursue such a course as to control the Indians and prevent de- 
predation—without losing sight of the grand object contemplated by the 
philanthropic and good people of the land—I will not for the sake of ma- 
terial interests or for personal advancement—seek to gain an opportunity 
to kill some Indians & bring on a War—let those who may desire this 
growl & grumble as they may. I will do only what I believe to be just and 
ene I have to sacrifice my position and even Commission in the 

rmy. 


“I would like however to remain in military charge of this Reserva- 
tion, and report direct as heretofore to Dept. Head. Quarters for the reason 
that I honestly believe I can do good service for the Country, and the 
great cause of humanity. I would therefore like to have this, the Kiowa 
Comanche and Apache Reserve left out of the District of the Lower Arkan- 
sas, believing that I can command it better being here on the grcund than 
Gen. Hazen or any one else can with Head Quarters at Fort Scott or 


Smith. 4 


“Now Friend Tatum if you wish me to remain here with you, {ft will 
be necessary for you to take the matter in hand at once—with the in- 
fluence you can bring to bear—with the combined influence of the Friends 
and Commissioners, I believe you can, by bringing the matter before the 
President [Grant] defeat those who conspire against me to have me re- 
moved from the military affairs of this Reservation. Mrs. Semple and 


24“General Grierson was a man of great energy and ki i iti 
having had a military education, he did not pay arch atteneion pe) ita aadae 7 
(Morrison, op. cit., p. 161). While Grierson was not educated at Uncle Sam’s pe sense 
at West Point, certainly five years of hard fighting in the Civil War constit ted 
military education of the most practicable type. eke 
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Mrs. Grierson?5 join me in kind regards—We hope soon to see thee here 
again, in good health and spirits with thy family.” 


The Indians were shrewd enough to learn that Grierson was 


. not like the cold blooded Sheridan who had frequently talked of 


hanging them. Finding they could bargain with him, they came to 
Fort Sill for a council with Tatum and Grierson, The agent and 
commander had agreed that it would not be politic to allow the 
Comanches to draw rations unless they returned the stock they had 
stolen. The Kiowas also wished to come in, but Tatum informed 
them that there would be no rations unless the animals were 
restored. The Comanche ‘‘Ten-Bear wanted the agent and General 
Grierson to have large hearts and overlook all that had been done. 
He hoped that the good road would be as an arch right over the blood 


- of the white men that had been spilt, and that it would not be thought 


of or mentioned any more..... 2ie8 


Colonel Grierson informed the Indians that they must give up 
the war path, abandon their wild life and try to follow the path of 
the white man. To this Satanta replied that he preferred the road 
of the breechloading gun and the scalping knife; that the wretched 
Caddoes and Wichitas who followed the white man’s road got 
nothing, while the warlike Kiowas were fawned upon and courted, 
invited to councils and to make treaties, given presents and annuities. 
He then insolently remarked: ‘‘It is plain that Grierson is mad. 
Let’s keep what we have, and see how much more we can get.”’ 


In spite of threats Grierson and Tatum held to their resolve 
that no rations would be issued until the mules and some white cap- 
tives were restored; so after the arguments were resumed the mules 
were brought back and the family of Kooziers ransomed for one 
hundred dollars apiece.2”7 The officer then gave the Kiowas some 
horses found near the post which Kicking Bird claimed :*8 


“In spite of all this Colonel Grierson remained a firm advocate of 
[Grant’s] Peace Policy. He announced to his officers that it was sure 
eventually to succeed; but meanwhile he did not want the newspapers to 


25 Mrs. Alice Kirk Grierson died August 16, 1888. 

26 Nye, op. cit., p: 148; Tatum, op. cit., pp. 35, 38, 40. 

27 The Indians admired Tatum because of his bravery in riding into Indian 
camps to demand the release of white captives; even when the red men invaded his 
office in a threatening way they still realized that he was their friend. Before the 
plan to withhold rations could be tried citizens were stolen from Texas; on October 
21, 1870, the Daily New Mexican of Santa Fe reported the capture of Mrs. Koozier, 
her five children, and Martin B. Kilgore by Kiowas in Montague County. When 
the Indians returned to their agency, they boldly demanded $500 for each person 
they brought in, and they were astonished when Colonel Grierson ordered them to 
surrender the captives without any recompense (Carl Coke Rister, Border Captives, 
Norman, 1940, p. 176). 

28 Nye, op. cit., pp. 150-51. From the Army and Navy Journal, September 17, 
1870, Chronicles of Oklahoma, “Beginning of Quaker Administration of Indian 
Affairs in Oklahoma,” by Aubrey L. Steele, December, 1939, pp. 373ff. 
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get wind of the atrocities which had been committed near the post during 
the summer.” 


As the new barracks and quarters were not finished before cold 
weather, Grierson gave permission for some of the company com- 
manders to move their units into the unfinished barracks for the 
time being. Other commanders felt that they were being unfairly 
treated and claimed that the cavalry was given preference. The 
cavalrymen, who had been in the field since the time of the Civil 
War, while much of the infantry had lived in comfortable barracks, 
felt it was time for them to enjoy similar comforts; Grierson, with 
his usual tact, attempted to reconcile.the men to the situation, but 
there was a heated correspondence over the matter. 


In Tatum’s report to the commissioner of Indian affairs in 1870 
he wrote that he and General Grierson frequently consulted about 
the Indians. They had concluded more than a year previously that 
there would be less inducement for the Indians to steal horses if 
they had no market for their sale; to prevent the thefts Grierson 
issued an order prohibiting traders or citizens from buying horses or 
mules from the red men. The military department had also ordered 
that no arms or ammunition were to be sold to the Indians. 


Tatum reported to Enoch Hoag, superintendent of Indian af- 
fairs, that Colonel Grierson had tried faithfully to carry out the 
policy of Grant’s administration in his treatment of the Indians 
HES . and had rendered all the assistance practicable to assist 
me in my official labors with them. The clemency shown them, 
however, has only been accepted as cowardice.’’29 


William Nicholson made a tour of the Indian agencies in Kansas 
and the Indian Territory in 1870; in his account he declared that 
Sioux Indians had been in that part of the country the summer be- 
fore and he reported that General Grierson believed the past troubles 
were the result of a preconcerted arrangement between those say- 
ages and all of the plains Indians for a general war. The plan 
failed when Red Cloud went to Washington. The General ap- 
peared disposed to use his troops only in extreme necessity according 
to the writer.°° 


“We dined today with Genl Grierson & had much interesting conversa- 
tion on the subject of the Indians and their management. He proposes to 
concentrate the troops at Ft Sill He objects to setting a part of the Kiowa 
reservation to the Wichitas—says all of the Indians object to it and that it 
will lead to difficulty—but that those Indians are welcome to remain—only 
the Kiowas do not want any of their territory cut off—” 


In the spring of 1871 the Kiowas attacked a corn train crossing 
Salt Creek Prairie; only a few of the wagoners escaped death, 


29 Pages 262, 263, 265. 
30 The Kansas Historical Quarterly, Topeka, Vol. III, No. 3 (August, 1934), “A 
Tour of Indian Agencies in Kansas and the Indian Territory in 1870,” p. 354 
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mutilation and burning that the other members of the outfit suf- 


fered. The Indians returned unnoticed to their reservation and 


would have escaped responsibility for the crime had Chief Satanta 


_ not bragged before Lawrie Tatum that he. Satank, and Lone Tree 


had led the attack. Agent Tatum reported Satanta’s boast to Grier- 


son. If the tribe had been brought in to arrest the murderers it 
would have started a battle, so General Sherman invited the chiefs 
to a conference at Fort Sill. When the Indians arrived in the garri- 
son they were received by Sherman, Grierson and other officers; the 
red men squatted on the porch floor with their blankets concealing 
revolvers, rifles, bows and arrows. When Satanta bragged again of 
the massacre of the wagoner, Sherman, told him that he and his ac- 
complices would be tried for murder; the chief, saying that he would 


_ rather be shot, threw back his blanket and drew his revolver. 


~~ 


At a signal from General Sherman shutters along the veranda 
were thrown open and the Indians were faced by black soldiers with 
levelled carbines. Troops rushed from the stables and blocked all 
exits from the post. Several Indians were shot while attempting to 
escape and others surrendered. While Sherman was walking up 
and down the porch Stumbling Bear, a Kiowa, attempted to shoot 
him with an arrow, but his arm was grabbed and the arrow went 
wild. Grierson grappled with Lone Wolf, who was aiming his gun 
at Sherman, until they fell to the floor. The situation was tense for 


__a time until Sherman motioned to the soldiers to lower their guns. 


The guard handeuffed Satank, Satanta and Lone Tree and locked 
them in cells, from whence they were put in wagons to be taken to 


- Jacksboro, Texas, for trial.*1 


There was great difficulty in getting mail and supplies from the 


_ North, as there were only trails which were frequently impassable; in 


January, 1871, Grierson attempted ‘to buy forage locally, but found 
the price of corn was exorbitant, owing to contractors forming 
‘‘combines’’. By midspring all of the officers and enlisted men were 
housed in permanent quarters. A stone block house had been built 
on Signal Mountain to be used as a signal station and meteor- 
ological observatory. Money had been appropriated for a hospital, 


- but Grierson and the post surgeon could not agree on the number 


act a 


op. 


of beds needed or the location of the building.* 


In Little Pills, an Army Story,** it was related that there were 
six troops of the Tenth [Negro] Cavalry at Fort Sill: <1 did not 
see that they were very different from other enlisted men. If any- 
thing they seemed to take more interest in their personal appearance 
than the white soldiers but were accused in the army, as they are 


31 Fairfax Downey, Indian-Fighting Army, New York, 1941, pp. 118-21; Nye, 
op. cit., p. 183; Clarence Wharton, Satanta, Dallas, 1935, p. 169; Morrison, op. cit., 
166. 


82 Nye., op. cit., pp. 156-57. 
33 Pittsburg, Kansas, 1918. 
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out of it, of petit larceny.’’ He described the quarters of Major J. 
B. Van de Wiele of the Tenth Cavalry as a ‘‘Hakel’’ building and 
the only one in the post better than a tent except that of General 
Grierson. It was built by standing posts on end in the ground as 
close together as possible, with the cracks filled with mortar, pieces 
of boards, or anything else suitable; the cracks on the interior were 
then plastered until the wall was fairly smooth when it was white- 
washed. : 


Tatum wrote to Grierson from his office on May 27, 1871 :*4 

“Satanta, in the presence of Satank, Eagle Heart, Big Tree, and 
Woman’s Heart, has, in a defiant manner, informed me that he led a party 
of about 100 Indians into Texas and killed 7 men and captured a train of 
mules. He further states that the chiefs, Satank, Hagle Heart, and Big 
Bow were associated with him in the raid. Please arrest nll three of 
them.” 


The current situation and the incidents that led up to the ar- 
rest of Satanta and his companions are more fully described in the 


following letter from Tatum :** 
“Office Kiowa Agency 
5 Mo 30, 1871 


“Jona Richards, 
Ind Agent. 


“On the 27 inst Satanta with several other Chiefs, women & children 
& a few young men came aiter their rations. Before receiving them the 
Chiefs & some of the young men came into the Office, & Satanta made, 
what he wished understood to be a ‘Big Speech,’ in which he said ad- 
dressing me ‘I have heard that you have stolen a large portion of our 
annuity goods & given them to the Texans; I have repeatedly asked you 
for arms & ammunition, which you have not furnished, and made many 
other requests which have not been granted. You do not listen to my talk. 
The White people are preparing to build a R. R. through our country, 
which will not be permitted. Some years ago, we were taken by the 
hair & pulled here close to Texans where we have to fight. But we have 
cut that loos now & are all going with the Cheyennes to the Antalope 
Hills. When Gen Custer was here two or three years ago, he arrested me 
& kept me in confinement several days. But arresting Indians is plaid out 
now & is never to be repeted. On account of these grievances, I took, 
a short time ago, about 100 of my warriors, with the Chiefs Satank, Hagle 
Heart, Big Tree, Big Bow, & Fast Bear, & went to Texas, where we cap- 
tured a train not far from Ft Richardson killed 7 of the men, & drove off 
about 47 mules. Three of my men were killed, but we are willing to call 
it even. If any other Indian come here & claims the honor of leading the © 
party he will be lieing to you, for I did it myself.’ 


“Satank, Eagle Heart & Big Tree, with several young men were 
present & assented to the correctness of the statement. I at once went to 
Post to see Gen Sherman & Col Grierson. Satanta followed me. They sent 
for the other Chiefs & made preperations to arrest them. Satanta, Satank, 
& Big Tree were arrested, Hagle Heart had got nearly to the Post, when 


__ 34Nye, op. cit. p. 175. Copied from W. T. Sherman Papers, Manuscript Di- — 
vision, Library of Congress. See also pp. 176-83; Wharton, op. cit., p. 169. 


35 Oklahoma Historical Society, Indian Archives, Kiowa-Trial of Satanta & 
Big Tree. 
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some young Indians commenced shooting arrows at the soldiers, who re- 
turned the fire & killed one Indian. The women & children who were 
camped near the Commissary were on their ponies, in several instances, 


-two on one, & fleeing to the timber in about two minutes. 


“The prisoners are in irons, kept in one of the stone buildings. Be- 
fore leaving Kicking Bird & some others, plead with Gen Sherman in ¢heir 
most elegant stile for the release of the prisoners. He intends to send 
them to Texas. 


“T feel very glad that Gen. Sherman was in Texas, when he was, & 
here at this time. I think he understands Indian affairs better than 
when he left Washington. He has not heard from the troops who started 
on Satanta’s trail. They were probably stopped by the sudden rise of 
Red River. 


“Last night there was supposed to be about 200 Indians in the timber 


“back of the Post. But it may be a false report. No one knows what to 


look for from the Indians. Gen. Sherman I believe intends to compel the 
Indians to go on to their respective reservations, but he cannot do it at 
once. He leaves for Okmulgee this morning. Lizzie Smith left yesterday 
morning. 


“Col Grierson & I wish to see Warloopa, Jake & some of the head men 
of the Caddo & Delaware Indians. Please have them to come here soon. 


Please send the letter to Agent Darlington. He will want to know 
how affairs are here. Geo Smith is writing one for him while I am writing 
to thee. 


“Our school is going en. The schollars do not appear to be uneasy. 
“In love thy friend 
Lawrie Tatum 
Ind Agent. 


“P_S. I would Jike thee to send this, or a copy of it to Agent Darlington 
as G. Smith may not write so particularly. 


| la heed 


B. H. Grierson, ‘‘Col. 10 Cav Comd’g,’’ wrote to Lawrie Tatum 
at Fort Sill from ‘‘Head Quarters Troops in the Field, Otter Creek, 
I. T. Aug 14—71.’’ ‘‘Sir: Your letter of the 12th inst. informing 
me that the Kiowas complied with our demands, is received. Be- 
lieving that it will have the tendency to drive any Indians that may 
be inclined to remain off their reservation, back upon it, I start 
tomorrow morning with my Command up the North fork—Colonel 
McKenzie will at the same time move west and up the Salt fork of 
Red River. Your wishes will be carried out as far as practicable— 
I will communicate with you if any opportunity occurs.’’%6 


Tatum contributed another valuable account of affairs among 
the Indians in his report to Enoch Hoag :*" 


36 [bid., Kiowa-Military Relations. . : ; 
37 Oklahoma Historical Society, Kiowa Agents’ Reports, in Indian Archives Di- 
vision. 
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“Office Kiowa Agency Ind Terr’y 9 mo ist 1871 
“Friend 


“In making my Third Annual Report of the condition of affairs in this 
Agency, I have to record, that without any provocation whatever from the 
officers, scldiers or citizens of this, or other points; the Indians of this 
Agency; occasionally joined by the Cheyennes, and sometimes by the 
Wichitas, have been since last report, carrying on a continuous war, jn 
Indian style in Texas, with very short intervals, up to the first of the 
6th month last, and occasionally saying that they intended to continue it~ 
until the soldiers followed them to their camps, and they could have a 
fight; as they wished to prove that they could whip all the soldiers that 
could be brought against them, but if they could not they would then 
cease their raiding. 


“On the 27th of the 5th month last, Santanta (sic) and various other 
Kiowas came after their raticns, when he told me that he had lately led a 
party of about one hundred Indians to Texas; captured a train; killed seven 
men; and taken all the mules of the train. I immediately went to the post 
to have Satanta and the five chiefs who accompanied him in the raid 
arrested, which General Sherman who was at the Post (Ft Sill) and Col 
Grierson, the Post Commander, were more than willing to do. They ar- 
rested ‘Satanta’, ‘Satank’ and ‘Big Tree.’ Eagle Heart escaped. ‘Big 
Bow” and Fast Bear, were not here with the others. 


“On the 8th of the 6th month last, Col. McKenzie started with the 
prisoners to Fort Richardson, near which they committed the fatal deed. 

“When about one mile from Ft. Sill, Satank for attempting to kill a 
soldier, was shot. The other two were tried by civil court at Jacksboro, 
Texas, and sentenced to be hung. The effect of arresting some of the 
leading Kiowas, and sending them to Texas for trial, has been to more 
effectually subdue them, than they have ever been before. 


“On my requisition since they have delivered to me forty good mules 
and one horse, to replace the forty one Mules shot during the freight, 
[fight] and stolen at the Satanta raid. 


“Were the Qua-ha-da and a few other bands of the Comanches, who 
refuse to come to the Agency, and cease raiding, brought here, and have 
all their Mules, branded horses, and arms taken from them I believe there 
would be but little difficulty in controlling them, or the other Indians of 
this Agency. 


“But while the Qua-ha-da band remains on the ‘Staked plains,’ and 
form a neuclus to which disaffected Indians of the other bands resort, and 
assist in organizing raiding parties there will be continued trouble in 
Texas, or elsewhere.38 


“T know of no reason why Indians should not be held amenable to the © 
laws of the country the same as other subjects; the treatment they have 
received of the Government however, has caused them to believe that they 
are the stronger party, or else they say, that they would not receive 
presents and annuities for ceasing their wars and depredations, they 

38 “When the Comanche tribe was induced to move to the reservation near Fort 
Sill, Indian Territory, the Quahada band of outlaws, made up of Comanches, mulat- 
toes, and Mexicans, refused to go upon a reservation and located on the Staked 
Plains, where they lived on game and by stealing from the settlements. The part 
the a ae in ane they located their village was very difficult for troops 
0 operate in by reason of the scarcity of water” (Willi ; jeu 
tenant General Chaffee, Chicago, 1917, Ds Gos : aaa! pa aaa 
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assert that when they conquer a neighbouring tribe, they receive of, but 
never give presents to the vanquished party. 


“I believe it would be best for the Indians of this Agency if they did 
not receive annuities immediately after hostilities, but only on their good 
behaviour. 


“Although the Indians of the plains prefer to kill the Buffalo with their 
bows and arrows and have but little use for guns, except for raiding pur- 
poses, yet they are well supplied with arms and ammunition which they 
obtain of illegitimate traders, wwho go principally from Mexico, and New 
Mexico to their camps in the western part of Texas. 


“They also trade to the Indians a kind of hard bread, sugar, dry goods 
&c; taking in exchange horses, mules, and cattle stolen from Texas. Some 
stock raisers of that state, went last Spring on the Frontier to gather their 
cattle, supposing that they had several thousand of them there, but could 
_ find only a very few, and returned with the conviction that the Indians 
had stolen a large number of them. Instead of the Western portion of the 
State expanding with new settlements and thriving villages as it should, 
the line of settlements is being contracted on account of the frequent depre- 
dations of the Indians, and has within the last 6 or 8 years receded about 
seventy five miles. The statement in my report last year of the line of 
settlements being withdrawn 100 miles was a clerical error. Fifty miles 
Was the distance intended. 


“T think the Indians should not be too much in the way of the progress 
of the age; they should not be allowed to interfere with the settlement of 
Texas. If Rail Roads are needed through that State, or through the 
Indian reservation, the Indians in my opinion should not be in the way of 
their construction, but they, and the white people along the line should be 
properly controlled. If the Indians cannot other wise be induced to behave, 
they should in my opinion, be dismounted, and disarmed, and the numerous 
Mexicans, who are living with them, and are really worse than the Indians, 
should be taken to some reform school and taught to be self sustaining. 


“Tf the Indians were then confined near the Agency, there would be 
some hope of benefiting them; and with the blessing of a kind Providence 
their finer feelings might be reached, and they brought to a knowledge, 
not only of civilized occupations and habits, but what is more desirable, to 
a comprehensive knowledge, and experience of the Christian Religion, this 
however appears to be impracticable while they continue their raiding, and 
roving habits. 


“Much of the time since my last report, there has been a large number 
of ‘Arizona Apaches’ in the Western part of Texas, who have committed 
numerous depredations in that state, in stealing cattle and horses, mur- 
dering citizens, and taking children captive. One captive child was bought 
of them last Spring by a Comanche, the band with whom he stays has been 
here but cnce for more than a year. I informed them that they could have 
neither annuity goods, or rations, until they delivered the child to me, 
there are four other captives in the Qua-ha-da band of Comanches. 


“Although the Indians in this Agency have, in my opinion forfeited 
their Treaty, it seems futile to make another. They are wards and paupers 
of the United States, and should be treated as such, and not as Naticns. 
There should be magnanimity enough in the Government, to suitably pro- 
vide for their wants, and to advance them in the Art of civilized life with- 
out making further treaties with them. 


“The uncivilized Indians are fast passing away, and unless they be- 
come civilized, and embrace the Christian Religion, so as to have the 
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benefits of its moral influence it is not likely that the Indians of this 
Agency will last much beyond the present generation. When they cease 
their nomadic habits, they should have the influence of suitable persons, 
who for some reasons might have certain priviliges among them, butt 
think it very absurd for the Government under any circumstances to allow 
a citizen, to be adopted by an Indian tribe, so as to become in law an 
Indian? Where marriages take place between Indians, and citizens it 
should be by the sanction of some civil officer, and made a matter of 


record. 


“None of the Comanches, Kiowas or Apaches, of this reservation have 
cultivated any land this year, although I offered to plough and plant small, 
lots for them if they would keep them hoed. A few families of Caddoes 
in this Agency, who have made some improvements with very little as- 
sistance, have fifteen acres cultivated in corn &c, which has produced 
reasonably well. 


“T am cultivating two hundred and forty acres of corn for the use 
of the Agency. My three years experience of the corn crop of this country, 
convinces me that if it is properly cultivated it will produce well here, 
except when effected by drought, or some other unusual cause, the drought 
has effected it much this year, my crop of wheat last year was good, but 
this year the few acres that I had was hardly worth cutting. I had two 
kinds of oats this year; one of which, Surprise, was so rusty that it was 
worth but little, the common small oats was a pretty good crop. I have a 
large garden cultivated for the use of the Agency employees and schcol, 
which has been much effected by drought; otherwise it promised luxur- 
iantly, several kinds of fruit trees and grape vines planted last Spring are 
doing well. I think it best to try the cultivation of various kinds of grains, 
plants &c. to ascertain their adaptation to this country..... 


“It would be of great service in the management of affairs in this 
Indian country, were there a United States Court established at Ft. Sill. At 
present criminal cases have to be taken te Van Buren in Arkansas, a 
distance of two hundred and fifty miles, which is very inconvenient and 
expensive, many persons will not expose a criminal when they could; for 
the reason that it cost about Sixty dollars more to attend the Court, than 
witnesses get for mileage and fees, besides tne loss of time, a Court at this 
point would be within reasonable distance of the Cheyenne and Witchita 
Agency’s, the former Seventy five and the latter thirty five miles north of 
Ft. Sill. At said Court, if established, the prominent Indians who lead the 
raiding parties into Texas or other places, should be tried, and if found 
guilty imprisoned, even if there were no higher motive, it would be im- 
politic to execute them, on account of the revengeful disposition of the 
Indians, which would be likely to lead some of the others to further deeds 
of rapine and murder. 


Respectfully 
(signed) Lawrie Tatum 
Indian Agent.” 


“To Enoch Hoag 
Supt Ind. Afs 
Lawrence Kansas.” 

Fort Gibson was discontinued as a military post on September 
30, 1871, but was reoecupied on May 2, 1872, when General Grierson 
returned there with two troops of the Tenth Cavalry to police the 
i 8 during the construction of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 

ailroad. 
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Cherokee Agent John B. J ones, in his report from Tahlequah-on 
September 1, 1872, to Commissioner of Indian Affairs F. A. Walker, 
related that as soon as General Grierson arrived at Fort Gibson, at 
the request of the agent, he sent a detachment of troopers to re- 
move any intruders who had returned to the Territory. The agent 
was represented by Major H. W. Martin in the expedition, and many 
intruders were discovered to be occupying 'the claims they had un- 
lawfully made in the Indian Territory. They were easily removed, 
as they realized that the government was in earnest. At the date 
Jones wrote General Grierson had a small force patrolling the 
country west of the Verdigris River, bordering on Kansas, and the 
troops extended their patrol even west of the Arkansas so as*to pre- 


vent the intruders from returning and to keep order on the border.®9 


Grierson did not leave all trouble behind him when he left the 
wild Indian country for the land of the Civilized Tribes. From Fort 
Gibson on September 3, 1872, he sent a telegram, via ‘‘Muskoge’’ 
to Superintendent of Indian Affairs Enoch Hoag at Lawrence, Kan- 


sas, in which he said:*° 


“There is serious trouble in the Creek Nation—Checote is arming his 
party of five hundred—are reported assembled at Okmulgee—from two to 
three hundred of the Sands party and Loco hargo [sic] are assembled near 
Creek Agency—Your presence is needed immediately. Answer by Tele- 
graph!” Evidently Hoag did not leave for the Territory, as Grierson 
wired him again of September 6: “Have communicated with both parties— 
they agree to awaite your arrival here—There [They] are encamped within 
twelve miles of each other tonight. Agent [Franklin S. Lyon] absent! 
Telegraph operates to this point (Fort Gibson).” 


The Muskogee Nation, divided during the Civil War, had not 
become reconciled, and factional trouble within the tribe was in- 
ereased when the full-blood element realized that the five per cent 
payment they had received in 1870 for their property losses during 
the war was all they would get. Sands, who represented the con- 
servative faction, died, and was succeeded by Lochar Harjo of Nuy- 
aka, who soon began affixing his mark to documents as Principal 
Chief. The rival government was headed by Samuel Checote. ‘‘Dur- 
ing the latter part of August and the first of September he called 
out about nine hundred assistant lighthorsemen. Part of them re- 
mained in their own districts as ‘home guards’, but a large body was 
concentrated at Okmulgee. Lochar Harjo collected his forces in the 
vicinity of the agency. The constitutional party advanced to meet 
them and a battle seemed imminent..... ”? Colonel Grierson man- 


~~ 39 Report Commissioner Indian Affairs, 1872, p. 234; Morris L. Wardell, A 
Political History of the Cherokee Nation, Norman, 1938, p. 276. National Archives, 


October 5, 1945. : 
- 40 Qklahoma Historical Society, Indian Archives, Creek-Elections, No. 29327 a, 


pp. 18, 19, in Section X. 
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aged to call the leading men of both factions together and arranged 
a truce.* 


I. G. Vore, acting for the Creek agent, wrote to Hoag from the 
agency on September 12, 1872 :# 

“Hnclosed I send you the communication from Locho harjo & others, 
and a copy of the acts passed by the late council of the Creek Nation— 
The troops of the Constitutional party under Gen. P. Porter have been dis- 
banded, and are returning to their homes. I have not heard from the 
Sands Party, but I presume they have done, and are doing the same. 


“Gen, B. H. Grierson and Adjutant [Samuel Lippincott Woodward], 
were here this morning—he had received-your memorandum of the agree- 
ment. He is a man of Peace—and appears much pleased at the result of 
yesterday—His advice throughout to this people, has been the same, you 
give them yesterday, and heretofore.” 

General Grierson was in command of Fort Gibson until Jan- 
uary 5, 1873. Headquarters of the army in Texas was at San An- 
tonio; a chain of defensive posts extending from Fort Sill, Indian 
Territory, to the Rio Grande had been constructed to protect white 
settlers against the <depredations of the Arapahoes, Kiowas and 
Comanches. The most important of these posts were forts Richard- 
son, Griffin, Concho MeKavett, Clark, Dunean, McIntosh, Ringgold 
and Brown. ‘‘The line of forts extending from Concho to Fort Sill 
is intended to protect against incursions from the ‘Staked Plains’ 
district, where the Indians still wander at their own sweet will. ... . 
Service in this department is no child’s play; it is a rough and tu- 
multuous school. .... 2748 


In 1874-75 generals Nelson A. Miles and Grierson carried on a 
campaign against the Comanches, Kiowas, Cheyennes and Arapahoes 
on the same prairies on which were later built Oklahoma City, 
Guthrie, Kingfisher and Norman.*4 


Fort Concho, in Tom Green County, Texas, was 210 miles north- 
west of Austin; it was at the junction of Main and North Conchos, 
on the Concho River. There were stone buildings for a hospital, 
guard house, magazine, store house, and stables.* 


41 Angie Debo, The Road to Disappearance, Norman, 1941, pp. 200-01. 

42 Oklahoma Historical Society, Indian Archives, Creek-Elections, No. 29327a, 
p. 20, Section X. This letter and the two telegrams are from photostat copies from 
the National Archives, secured by Grant Foreman. 
oe = Edward King, The Southern States of North America, London, 1875, pp. 

a Carl Coke Rister, Land Hungry, Norman, 1942, p. 210. 

45 Lippincott’ Gazetteer, Philadelphia, 1888, p. 786; Heitman, op. cit., Vol. 2, 
p. 490. Concho Camp was on the right bank of Salt Fork, seventeen miles from 
its mouth on the Concho River (George W. Cullum, Biographical Register of the 
Officers and Graduates of the U. S. Military Academy, New York, 1869, Vol. I D. 
22); West Texas Historical Association Year Book, “General Mackenzie and Fort 
Concho,” by Colonel M. L. Crimmins, October, 1934, pp. 16-31. This article con- 
tains a plan of Fort Concho, also a description of the post by General J. J. Rey- 
nolds, dated March 4, 1868. According to another authority Fort Concho was at 
the confluence of North and Middle Concho rivers. 
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Construction of Concho was begun in 1867 and the post was 
abandoned in 1888. Original telegrams sent and received by Grier- 
son are preserved in the West Texas Museum in San Angelo, Texas. 
W. B. Hunter owns the original architectural drawings of the build- 
ings and a plan of the fort as it was in 1875. A few of the buildings 
remain. *¢ 


From Fort Concho on June 15, 1875, Grierson, commanding the 
Tenth Cavalry, wrote to the ‘‘Commanding Officer, Fort Griffin, 
Texas ;’47 
SOir: 

“T have the honor to inform ycu that on the 10th instant information 
was received at these Headquarters, of the presence of 130 Kickapoo and 
Comanche Indians at the head of Concho river en route from Mexico to 
their reservation in the Indian Territory, stating that they were destitute 
of rations, and desired to come into this Post to obtain supplies &c. 


“I sent out five days rations for the entire number to bring them into 
this Post, but they having found game, concluded to continue on their 
way. The rations furnished will probably be sufficient to enable them to 
reach the vicinity of your Post. This letter is to inform you of their 
probable presence, that they may not be molested. Enclosed please find 
copy of a Pass-port word in their possession. By order of Col. B. H. 
INE PSONS aw s).< re 

On February 21, 1876, Senator John A. Logan of Illinois in- 
troduced a bill to fix the entry of Grierson into the army and cor- 
recting his record, with accompanying evidence.*® 


During the general reorganization of the army in 1879 Colonel 
Grierson was still in command of the Tenth Cavalry at Fort Concho, 
District of the Pecos.42 The regiment saw much service in the West: 
on August 31, 1873, troops E and L were near Pease River, Texas; 
on December 5 detachments of D troop were at Elm Creek, Texas; 
February 2, 1874, a detachment of troop A was at Home Creek, 
Texas; G troop and a detachment of D troop were at Double Moun- 
tains on February 5, 1874; on August 22-23, 1874, troops C, EH, H 
and L were at the Wichita Agency, Indian Territory; troop D and a 
detachment of M troop were at Kingfisher Creek on the North Fork 
of the Canadian River, Indian Territory. D and M troops were 
near the Cheyenne Agency, Indian Territory, April 6, 1875. On 
November 2, 1875, G and L troops were near the Pecos River in 
Texas. A detachment of troop B was near Sargossa, Mexico, on 
July 30, 1876. On September 29, 1877, a detachment of C troop 
was near that Mexican town; on November 29-30 of that year troop 
C was at Sierra del Carmen, Mexico. Detachments of Troop H were 
near Salt Lake or Sulphur, Texas, and on September 16 a detach- 
ment of the troop was in the Van Horn Mountains, Texas. F and L 


46 The Southwestern Historical Quarterly, Vol. 43 (939-40), p. 386. 

47 Oklahoma Historical Society, Indian Archives, Kiowa-Military Relations. 
48 Senate Report 82, 44th Congress, Ist session. _ 
49 William Wanlenee Ganoe, The History of the United States Army, New York, 


1936, p. 522. 
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troops were near Pecos Falls, Texas, on April 3, 1880. Troop K, on 
April 9, 1880, was at Shake Hand Springs, Texas. On April 20 a 
detachment of L troop was in the Sacramento Mountains, New Mex- 
ico. Troops C and D were at Rock Bridge or Eagle Pass, Texas, on 
July 30, 1880, while on August 3 detachments of B, C, G@ and H 
troops were at Alamo Springs, Texas; the following day a detach- 
ment of F was at Camp Safford, Guadalupe Mountains, Texas. On 
August 6 troops were at Rattlesnake Springs and Rattlesnake 
Canyon, Texas. On October 28, 1880, detachments of troops B and 
K were at Ojo Caliente, Texas. K troop of the Tenth Cavalry was 
stationed near Penito Mountains, Sonora, Mexico, on May 3, 1886.°° 


At Fort Concho, on an Army Hand Press, Grierson published 
a two-page ‘‘Announcement of the Abolition of Military Districts 
in Texas and Grierson’s Relinquishment of his Command of the 
District of the Pecos, with a Resume of Arduous Work and Active 
Field Operations of the 10th Cavalry and the 24th and 25th In- 
fantry in West Texas.’’ This document told of the activity of the 
army in West Texas from 1878 onward; constructing posts, guarding 
the mails; building more than a thousand miles of wagon roads and 
telegraph lines; scouting and exploring a large part of the South- 
west; marching 135,710 miles; and most important of all, out- 
maneuvering and outmarching the terrible Mescalero Apaches in 
several expeditions. 


In 1880 Colonel Grierson and Colonel Edward Hatch commanded 
the column that made a forced march of sixty-five miles and cut off 
Vietorio, chief of the Warm Spring Apaches, forced him back into 
Mexico where he was killed in October with 135 of his followers by 
troops under Colonel Joaquin Terrazas in Tres Castillos.™ 


In the spring of 1885 the Tenth Cavalry was moved to Arizona, 
where Grierson commanded the Seventh Department. With head- 
quarters at Santa Fe, Grierson took command of the District of New 
Mexico on November 3, 1886; he became commander of the Depart- 
ment of Arizona on November 28, 1888, with his station at Los 
Angeles, California.®? 


From Santa Fe it was reported on November 15, 1888, that it was 
probable that Colonel [Eugene Asa] Carr of the Sixth Cavalry would 
sueceed Grierson in command of the district and the item continued: 


“ —e op. cit., vol. 2, pp. 439-47. 
rank C. Lockwood, The Apache Indians, New York, 1938 . 231-32; Paul 
I. Wellman, Death in the Desert, New York, 1935, pp. 190-92. ot Fadeer* 


52 National Archives, October 5, 1945. Kindn f . 
War Records Office. > ess of E. G. Campbell, Director 
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“The departure of General Grierson is deeply regretted by the hosts 
of friends he has made while in Santa Fe.53 General Grierson, in his last 
report to the War Dept. regarding the Navajoe Indians, recommends the 
, enlargement of the reservation, & states that to attempt to force this entire 
tribe within the limits of the reservation would be utterly impracticable; 
and of a serious nature and would be disasterous to the interests of the 
people of New Mexico and Arizona.’’54 


On August 3, 1889, the Los Angeles Daily Herald announced: 


“ 


.... The first Brigade N.G.C. starts this morning for Camp Dimond. 
.... The Anaheim & Pomona Companies will board the train at their 
respective towns and the San Diego Company and the detachment of 
regulars ordered into camp by General Grierson will join forces and pro- 
ceed to the camping ground by the dummy line from San Diego..... 
General Grierson, commanding the Dept. of Arizona, has taken a great 
- interest in this encampment, and in addition to ordering a company of the 
U. S. Army into camp, had detailed Capt. H. K. Bailey, of his staff, to at- 
tend the encampment and observe the work of the brigade, and report the 
results of his observation to the War Department..... é4 


When Grierson was retired from the army as a brigadier gen- 
eral on July 8, 1890, he returned to his old home in Jacksonville, 
Illinois. On July 28, 1897, he was united in marriage with Mrs. 
Lillian Atwood King of that city.®® 


Only five of the major generals of the Civil War survived*® 
when General Grierson died at his summer home in Omena, Michigan, 
on September 1, 1911. He left a widow and four sons, the eldest be- 
ing Major Charles Grierson, then in command of Fort Ethan Allen, 
Vermont. General Grierson’s body was returned to Jacksonville for 
burial.*7 


53 Los Angeles Daily Herald, November 16, 1888, p. 5, col. 3, When a second 
lieutenant of the Mounted Rifles Carr served at Fort Gibson in 1853; as captain 
of the First Cavalry he was stationed at Fort Washita, Indian Territory, 1860-61. 
“He took part in the Battle of Pea Ridge, Arkansas, March 7 and 8, 1862, where 
he was wounded three times (Cullum, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 264). ‘ 

540s Angeles Daily Herald, November 19, 1888, p. 4, col. 5. The Navajos 
numbered 18,000 according to the report of Agent S. S. Patterson, September 1, 


888. 
55 Who’s Who in America, 1899-1900. ; 
56 General Julius Stahel and General Daniel E. Sickles of New York, Gen- 
eral Greenville Mellen Dodge of Iowa, General James Harrison Wilson of Wash- 
ington, D. C. and General Peter J. Osterhaus, who was in Germany (Journal 
of the Illinois Historical Society, Vol. 4, pp. 383-89). The facts concerning the 
life of General Grierson contained in the above article were taken from History 
Morgan County by Dr. W. F. Short. 
a 57 T he Ghicast *Daily Tribune, Saturday, September 2, 1911, p. 7, col. 23 
The Daily Oklahoman, Oklahoma City, April 27, 1943, “Phe Founder of Fort Sill 
by Kenneth Kaufman; Who Was Who in America, Chicago, 1943, p. 478. 
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In an editorial note in Sturm’s Oklahoma Magazine, October 


1910, General Grierson is described as a leader who won fame in th 
Civil War with Sheridan, Hancock and Miles.°8 


58 Accounts of General Grierson are to be found in the Journal inoi: 

* * . th 
State Historical Society, Vol. 4, pp. 383-89, 1911-12; Vol. Lisp 753, Teas 
18, pp. 605-07. The last article is an address at the J i . c : 


> 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


OKLAHOMANS WIN Navy Crosses 


The following list of Oklahomans who have been awarded the 
Navy Cross for extraordinary heroism in connection with military 
Operations against the enemy in World War II has been contributed 
to the War Records collections of the Oklahoma Historical Society, 
by Lieutenant Commander Robert A. Park, U. S. Naval Reserve, 
Navy Public Information Officer, Oklahoma City: 


; Oklahomans serving in the Navy in World War II won a total of 49 
Navy Crosses for extraordinary heroism in connection with military opera- 
tions against the enemy, it was disclosed by the Navy Department in 

' Washington this week (May 2, 1946). 


The Navy Cross ranks second only to the Congressional Medal of 
Honor for heroism in combat. 


The Navy Department released a list of personnel awarded the Navy 
Cross from December 7, 1941, to July 1, 1945, but pointed out that the 
records of all awards of the Navy Cross made in the Fleet were not 
available at the time of compilation. 


Heading the list of Oklahomans is Admiral Mare A. Mitscher, USN, 
of 229 East Park Place, Oklahoma City, who was awarded Gold Stars in 
lieu of second and third Navy Crosses. He commanded the famed Task 
Force 58 in the Pacific and is now Commander of the Highth Fleet. He 
was awarded his first Navy Cross pricr to World War II. 


Two won the Navy Cross with Gold Star in lieu of a second Navy 
Cross. They are Captain Alan B. Banister, USN, 102 Hast Bissel Street, 
Hugo, and Lieut. (jg) Ray Joseph Stacy, USN R, 1602 East Grant, Guthrie. 


Comdr. Ernest E. Evans, USN, of 407 West Fourth, Tulsa, was awarded 
the Navy Cross posthumously. He also received the Medal of Honor 
posthumously. 


’ Other Navy Cross winners include 31 men whose official home addresses 
-are in Oklahoma, and 15 who now live in other states. The list is as fol- 
- lows: 
Real Admiral Russell S. Berkey, USN, 1903 Riverside Drive, Tulsa. 
Rear Admiral Joseph J. Clark, USN, Chelsea. 
Lucas John Perry, Chief Gunner’s Mate, USN, Route 1, Washington, 
McClain county. 
; Lloyd Edgar Acree, Aviation Ordnanceman third class, USN, deceased, 
4100 Sand Springs Road, Tulsa. 
J Lieut. William W. Anderson, USN R, P. O. Box 518, Porter, Wagoner 
- County. belly aly Leb 
Comdr. Marshall H. Austin, USN, 703 E. Commerce, Altus. 
| Lieut. (jg) Francis Dean Boyers, USNR, 1717 N. W. 40th St., Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma. 
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Le Roy Brandon, Pharmacist’s Mate first class, USNR, 524 W. Main, 
Durant. 


Captain Lewis E. Coley, USN, 1929 West Park Street, Oklahoma City. 
Captain Albert C. Burrows, USN, 221 N. Louisa, Shawnee. 
Lieut. (jg) John Howard Crocker, Jr., USN, 1238 S. Peoria, Tulsa. 


Lieut. (jg) Forrest Franklin Francis, Jr.. USNR, Kenton, Cimarron 
County. 


James William Daugherty, Chief Watertender, USN, Red Oak, Latimer 
County. 


Lieut. Comdr. Carl R. Dwyer, USN, $11 E. Grand Avenue, Ponca City. 
Comdr. Dwight L. Johnson, USN, 31st St. and South Lewis, Tulsa. 


Andrew Jackson House, Boatswain’s Mate first class, USN, 205 North 
Macomb, El Reno. 


Lieut. Comdr. Rhonald Jackson Hoyle, USN, 401 College, Poteau. 
Lieut. Warren Lee Keely, USNR, deceased, Arcadia. 
Lieut. Jack Meeker, USNR, Route 3, Edmond. ¢ 


John A. Messer, Pharmacist’s Mate first class, USN. deceased, 224 H. 
Connell, Picher. 


Comdr. Kenneth F. Musick, USN, Kingfisher. 


Lieut. Comdr. Wayne Albert Parker, USNR, 1112 NW 14th, Oklahoma 
City. 


Comdr. Charles William Shattuck, USN R, 704 East 12th St., Okmulgee. 
Captain Harold Page Smith, USN, 312 NW 21, Oklahoma City. 

Lieut. (jg) William Benjamin Sumpter, USN. Sasakwa. 

Jack A. Byrom, Chief Specialist, USNR, 223 E, Florida, Durant. 
Lieut. (jg) Wilbur B. Webb, USNR, 25 “D” St., Ardmore. 


Russell Bradley, Jr., Aviation Ordnanceman second class, USN, Sedalia, 
Colo. (Born at Heavener.) 


Lieut. (jg) Melvin Leroy Chapman, USNR, San Francisco, Calif. (Born 
at El Reno.) 


Lieut. Harold F. Dixon, USN, LaMesa, Calif. (Born at Muskogee.) 


Lieut. (jg) Robert E. Lee Duncan. Jr., USNR, Winfield, Kansas. 
(Born at Garber) 


Lieut. Comdr. Thirl E. Jarrett, Medical Corps, USN, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(Born at Wetumka.) 


Comdr. Charles Walter Brewer, USN, missing in acticn, Coronado, 
Calif. (Born at Clinton.) 


Lieut. Joe W. King, USN R, Kansas City, Mo. (Born at Oklahoma City.) 


Comdr. Terrell Andrew Nisewaner, USN R, Coronado, Calif. (Born at 
Claremore.) : 


* 
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Lieut. John D. Reichel, USN R, Saegertown, Pa. (Born at Bartlesville.) 


Brera: Howard S. Roberts, USN R, Whittier, Calif, (Born at Oklahoma 


Jerrold E. Thomas, Painter third class, USNR ig 
(Born at Kingfisher.) eee 


Comdr. Bernard M. Strean, USN, Palo Alt i i i 
Cabin, Craig County.) , ; o, Calif. (Born at Big 


Lieut. Comdr. Perry L. Teaff, USN, Springfield, Mo. (Born at Weleetka.) 


Chief Carpenter Harold C. Thomas, USN, San Diego, Calif. (Born at 
Cleo Springs, Major county.) 


Comdr. Ralph W. Cousins, USN, Evanston, Ill, (Born at Eldorado, 
Jackson county). 


EXEcuTIvE Recorp NuMBER ONE 
OKLAHOMA TERRITORY 


In this year (1946) of State elections, pioneer citizens and 
students of history in Oklahoma will be interested in the Proclama- 
tion signed by Governor George W. Steele announcing the voting 
precincts and election officers for the first election in Territory of 

» Oklahoma to be held on August 2, 1890, to provide a temporary 
government in the new commonwealth organized by the Organic Act, 
passed by Congress and approved by President Benjamin Harrison 
on May 2, 1890. Governor Steele’s proclamation is now on file as 
Executive Record Number One in the office of the Secretary of 
State, Frank C. Carter, at the State Capitol, Oklahoma City :1 


fo the people of Oklahoma: 


In accordance with the provisions of section 11 of an act of Congress 
to provide a temporary government for the Territory of Oklahoma etc., 
approved May 2nd 1890, I announce the following precincts and voting 
places for the coming election August 5th, 1890, and hereby appoint elec- 
tion officers for the various precincts in the several Counties as follows, 
— viz:— 
in| County number One.2 


Precinct number 1: township 19, and all of township 20 in Oklahoma 
’ Territory, range 2; and voting place will be at Orlando, and election of- 


1 Filed in the Office of the Secretary of State as follows: No. 1. Proclamation 
by the Governor Announcing the Voting Precincts and Election Officers, July 23, 
1890. Recorded May 10, 1915, Exec. Rec. 10, Page 190, Benjamin F. Harrison, 
Secretary of State, by H. L. O’Neil—Ed. 
2The Organic Act provided for the organization of seven counties in the Ter- 
_ ritory of Oklahoma, six in the Oklahoma Country (“Old Oklahoma”) and one 
in the Panhandle or Public Land Strip which was attached to the new territory, 
each to be designated by number until a name was selected by a vote of the people. 
These counties were later named in order as follows: First County was named 
Logan; Second County, Oklahoma; Third County, Cleveland; Fourth County, 
Canadian; Fifth County, Kingfisher; Sixth County, Payne; and Seventh County, 
Beaver (that portion of the territory comprising the Panhandle.)—Kd. 
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ficers thereat; E. B. Ogle, Johnson Emily and A. L. Cochran, Judges: 
Willis Townsley and Albert Bell, Clerks. 


Precinct number 2: township 19, and all of township 20 in Oklahoma 
Territory, range 3, and all that part of range 4, in first County; and voting 
place will be at house of Jay Hockenberry, S. W. quarter of Section LG 
Tp. 19, range 3 west, and election officers thereat: A. Miller, J. H. Bar- 
croft and D. McConnehey, Judges: L. F. Menzer and C. Bocox, Clerks. 


Precinct number 3: township 18, range 3, and all that part of range 4, 
in first County; and voting place will be at house of John B. Plumb, S. W. 
quarter of section 7, Tp. 18, range 3 west, and election officers thereat: 
Jasper Phelps, W. A. Decker, and H. C. Swingle, Judges: T. P. Brooks and 
A. L. Hunt, Clerks. 


Precinct number 4: all that part of township 18, range 2 north of 
Cimarron River; and voting place will be at Mulhall, and election officers 
thereat: L. S. Kemp, C. Dolesberry and J. C. Bryant, Judges: C. Blakely 
and W. T. Lewis, Clerks. 


Precinct number 5: all that portion of the west half of township 17, 
range 8 north of the Cimarron River, and all that portion of township 
17, range 4 north of the Cimarron River in first County, and all that 
portion of the west half of township 16, range 3 north of the Cimarron 
River, and all that portion of range 4 north of the Cimarron River in 
first County; and voting place will be at Crescent City, and election of- 
ficers thereat: L. W. Graham, Rufus Williams and W. T. Hiller, Judges: 
A. J. Cress and Frank Webr, Clerks. 


Precinct number 6: all that portion of township 17, north and west 
of the Cimarron River, range 2 and the east half of range 3, north of the 
Cimarron River, and all of that portion of the east half of township 16, 
range 3 north of the Cimarron River; and voting place will be at Lawrie, 
and election officers thereat: James Clark, Fletcher Welpton and G. A. 
Toohey, Judges: L. H. Slaton and R. B. Hathaway, Clerks. 


Precinct number 7: all that portion of townships 17 and 18, range 1 
south of the Cimarron River, and all of range 2, township 17 south and 
east of the Cimarron River, excepting one tier of sections on the south 
side; and voting place will be at L. Campbell’s Grove, N. E. corner of 
section 17, township 17, range 1 West; and election officers thereat: 
J. H. McGinnis, I. H. Phenis and J. N. Coulter, Judges: Charles Griswell 
and W. R. Carney, Clerks. 2. 


Precinct number 8: townships 15 and 16, range 1; and voting place 
will be at house of G. S. Thompson, section 3, township 15, range 1 west; 
and election officers thereat: T. C. Grabill, L. F. Kelley and S. B. Davis, 
Judges: Joseph A. Myers and A. J. Baggs, Clerks. 


Precinct number 9: township 15, ranges 2 and 8, and voting place ~ 
will be at School-house, 8S. W. corner of section 19, township 15, range 
2 west: and election officers thereat: Bli Hathaway, C. W. Holden and 
Lenoard Robinson, Judges: Wm. J. Shawcross and H. F. Friend, Clerks. 


Precinct number 10: Township 15, range 4 and all that portion of town- 
ship 16, range 4 south of the Cimarron River in first County; and voting 
place will be at house of O. P. Roberts, S. W. quarter of secticn 3, town- 
ship 15, range 4 west; and election officers thereat: N. B, Reuhl, Cyrus 
hee and H. D. Turvin, Judges: John W. Breeden, and BE. F. McClure, 

erks. 


Precinct number 11: west Guthrie, and all that portion of township 
16, ranges 2 and 3 west and north of the Cottonwood Creek, and all: that 
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portion of the south tier of sections in township 17, range 2, south of the 
Cimarron River, and west of the Cottonwood Creek, and all that portion 
of township 17, range 3, south of the Cimarron River. (this not to include 
any portion of Guthrie proper on the west and north of the Cottonwood 
Creek) ; and voting place will be at City Hall, West Guthrie, and election 
officers thereat: J. C. Nye, A. R. Underwood and I. K. Berry, Judges: 
R. R. Carlin and W. T. Willis, Clerks. 


Precinct number 12: all that portion of Guthrie proper west and 
north of Cottonwood Creek, and all that portion of Guthrie proper east 
of Cottonwood Creek and north of Oklahoma Avenue, and all of township 
16, range 2 north of a line running east and west through Oklahoma 
Avenue and east of Cottonwood Creek, and all of the south tier of sections 
in township 17, east of the Cotton wood Creek and south of the Cimarron 

_River; and voting place will be at County Court House, and election of- 
ficers thereat: B. F. Perkins, Geo. E. Mundy and A. C. Schnell, Judges: 
EK. L. Hallock and A. W. Miller, Clerks. 


Precinct number 13: all of Guthrie proper east of Cottonwood Creek 
and south of Oklahoma Avenue, and all of township 16, ranges 2 and 3 
South of a line running east and west through Oklahoma Avenue, and 
east and south of Cottonwood Creek; and voting place will be at Office of 
George F. Herriott, S. E. corner Herriott Building, at corner of Harrison 
and Division Streets, Guthrie; and election officers thereat: Geo. M. 
DeGroff, John Cammack and John W. Snyder, Judges: Henry Decker and 
Wm. H. Gill, Clerks. 


Precinct number 14: East Guthrie and Capitol Hill: and voting place 
will be at City Hall, East Guthrie, and election officers thereat: C. H. 
Cannon, M. D. Losey and John M. Hale, Judges: A. G. Baldwin and HE. 
_W. Bennett, Clerks. 


County number Two. 


s Precinct number 1: all that portion of township 13 north of the 
Canadian River, and township 14, range 1: and voting place will be at the 
-house of B. F. Ogle, S. W. quarter of section 29, tp. 14, range 1; and 
election officers thereat: D. Cole, Burt Harris and B. F, Newkirk, Judges: 
James Hamilton and William Friend, Clerks. 


Precinct number 2: township 14, ranges 2 and 38, and voting place 
will be at the town of Edmond in the Council-room; and election officers 
thereat: P. Wilderson, R. C. Thompson and J. W. Howard, Judges; F. D. 
Kibbee and J. J. Kirwin, Clerks. 


Precinct number 3: all that portion of township 13 north and west of 
the Canadian River, ranges 2 and 3; and voting place will be at School- 
house, section 18, Tp. 13, range 2; and election officers thereat: John 
Nichols, S. Wilbur and Wicher, Judges: W. S. Casebolt and R. A. 
Dykstra, Clerks. 


4 Precinct number 4: townships 13 and 14, range 4; and voting place 
will be at house of Mrs. Moore, section 33, township 14, range 4, and elec- 
tion officers thereat: M. A. Laden, ——-Hardy and John Robertson, 
_ Judges: Nelan Hart and S. J. Berger, Clerks. 

va 
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4 Precinct number 5: all that portion of township 11 in County num- 
: ber two, and township number 12, range 4; and voting place will be at 
isc of HE. A. Brooks, section 21, township 12, range 4; and election 
officers thereat: J. A. Loughmiller, W. W. French and Ouston Markwell, 
_ Judges; W. D. Earl and R. G. Young, Clerks. 
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Precinct number 6: all that portion of township 11 and 12, range 3 
north of the Canadian River, and west of the section line running north 
and south one mile east of Santa Fe Depot; and voting place will be at | 
house of A. T. Jackson, N. W. quarter of section 28, township 12, range 3; 
and election officers thereat: J. H. Ellis, I. M, Phillips and Fred Owens, 
Judges: Asa Jones and Abe Couch, Clerks. 


Precinct number 7: all that portion of townships 11 and 12, ranges 
2 and 3 lying north and west of the Canadian River, and east of the section 
line running north and south one mile east of the Sante Fe depot, and 
voting place will be at house of Z. E. Beanblossom, N. EH. quarter of sec- 
tion 12, Tp. 12, range 3: and election officers thereat: G. H, Wilson, R. R. 
Bingham and Woolford Newland, Judges: J. M. Tucker and T. H. Cook, 
Clerks. 


Precinct number 8: all that portion of Oklahoma City lying north of 
the north alley running east and west between Main Street, and Grand Ave- 
nue; and voting place will be at North Oklahoma City, Bassett Building, 
Lot 1, Block 7; and election officers thereat: W. W. Scott, D. W. Gibbs and 
J. Peyton, Judges: G. A. Mitchell and L. H. Clark, Clerks. 


Precinct number 9: all that portion of Oklahoma City lying south of 
the north alley running east and west between Main Street, and Grand 
Avenue and including south Oklahoma; and voting place will be at City 
Recorder’s Office, south Oklahoma; and election officers thereat: Benjamin 
Orrick, W. H. Bean and H. H. Cash, Judges: H. H. Schultz and M. H. 
Winbrunnee, Clerks. 


Precinct number 10: all that portion of township 11, range 3 lying 
south of the Canadian River and in Second County; and voting place will 
be at house of J. M. Fuller, N. W. quarter of section 15, township 11, range 
3; and election officers thereat: G. W. Carrico, W. P. Fuller and Mark ~ 
Drew, Judges: G. M. Draper and Alexander Berline, Clerks. 


Precinct number 11: that portion of township 11 in County number 
two, and all of townships number 12 and 13, south and east of the Canadian 
River, range 2; and voting place will be at house of W. H. Clutter, N. W 
section 35, Tp. 12, range 2; and election officers thereat: R. H. "Mason, 
M. M. Fertig and H. Wail, Judges: E. J. Ball and John Carver, Clerks. ; 


Precinct number 12: that~portion of township number 11, j 
number two, and township 12, and that portion of township geen 
the Canadian River, range 1; and voting place will be at house of W. P 
Harper, Choctaw City; and election officers thereat: S. K. Hawkins Z, T. 
Simms and Jefferson Chriss, Judges: Dr. Dunn and Ed Muzzy, Clerks. 


County number Three, 


; Precinct number 1: township 10, and all that portion i 

in third County, ranges 1 and 2; and voting place will be venttemed > 
W. Ww. Brown, N. E. quarter of section 13, Tp. 10, range 2 west: and 
election officers thereat: Edward Hudson, D. @. Ecker and L. A rb Hh 
Judges: S. P. Beardsley and M. C. Flownoy, Clerks. ee " 


: Precinct number 2: township 10, and that portion 
third County, ranges 3 and 4; and voting ee will ai a eae’ * 
George W. Wright, N. W. quarter of Section 18, Tp. 10 range 3 west; a 
election officers thereat: George W. Wright, A. E Johnston d "Ti 
Leverick, Judges: James A. Cann and Reube Jennings, Clerks = er 


Precinct number 3: township 9, range 1: and voti i 
: ; ‘ : in la 
Office of D. N. Montgomery, town of Falls, township Hs rine West nad 
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election officers thereat: J. T. Rotherford, G. W. Gibbs and W. H. Manire, 
Judges: J. W. Howe and F. M. Hatfield, Clerks. 


3 Precinct number 4: township 9, range 2, and two tier of sections off 
of the north side of township 8, range 2; and voting place will be at house 
of C. W. Streeter, Lot 5, Block 14, Norman; and election officers thereat: 
P. Atkins, John Moser and B. H. Thomas, Judges: HE. P. Ingle and Frank 
Greenfield, Clerks. 


Precinct number 5: township 9, range 3, and all of township 8, range 
3 now in third county; and voting place will be at residence of W. T. Gil- 
lock, N. W. quarter of section 22, township 9, range 3 west; and election 
officers thereat: J. B. Williams, H. C. Dennison and R. R. Green, Judges: 
O. J. Smith and S. T. Burch, Clerks, 


Precinct number 6: township 8, range land all that part of range 
2, excepting two tiers of sections off of the North end, and that portion of 
‘township 7, range 2 in third county; and voting place will be at residence 
of David Henderson, N. W. quarter of section 20, township 8, range 1 west; 
and election officers thereat: David Henderson, Robert Moore and J. R. 
Goodrich, Judges: Dan Randolph and J. W. Wilkins, Clerks. 


Precinct number 7: townships 6 and 7, range 1; and voting place will 
be at Schoolhouse in town of Lexington, and election officers thereat: 
C. J. Dalton, S. P. Carnahan and C. P. Dewees, Judges: W. R. MeDonald 
and James Stewart, Clerks. 


County number Four. 


Precinct number 1: townships 14 and 15, range-5; and voting place 
will be at Tucker Schoolhouse, Sec. 33 Tp. 15, R. 5, and election officers 
thereat: H. F. Hoyt, S. D. Abercrombie and T. R. Jackson, Judges: B. W. 
Burchett and C. R. Klingman, Clerks. 


Precinct number 2: township 15, ranges 6 and 7; and voting place will 
be at house of J. H. Morrison, S. W. quarter, Sec. 21, Tp. 15, R. 6, and 
election officers thereat: J. H. Morrison, John L. Bates and C. G. King, 
Judges; A. S. Peacock and W. W. Wheeler Clerks. 


Precinct number 3: township 14, ranges 6 and 7; and voting place 


will be at house of Gus Theland, Sec. 17, Tp. 14, R. 6; and election of- 


ficers thereat: D. C. Bothell, Alfred Jones and Gus Theland, Judges: 
C. G. House and J. J. Booth, Clerks. 


Precinct number 4: township 13, range 5, and the east half of range 
6, and all that porticn of township 12, range 5 north of the Canadian 
River, and all of the east half of range 6 north of the Canadian River, 


- and voting place will be at office of Canon & Coykurdall, Village of Frisco; 


aN 


- and election officers thereat: John R. Coykurdall, B. W. Hall and Geo. W. 
- McChirlick, Judges: John C. Sollitt and Andrew J. Sharp, Clerks. 


Precinct number 5: all of the west half of townships 12 and 13, range 
6 north of the Canadian River, and all that portion of townships 12 and 
18, range 7 north of the Canadian River; and voting place will be at of- 
fice of N. B. Wass, Village of Reno City; and election officers thereat: 
C. M. Keller, Ed Wellman and Z. A. King, Judges; F. W. Van Ness and 
Wm. Redder, Clerks. 


‘Precinct number 6: all that portion of townships 12 and 13 south of 


Kirkpatrick, El Reno; and election officers thereat: T. J. Hickox, Frank 


z 
. . 
3 the Canadian River, range 7; and voting place will be at office of W. R. 
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Fisher and W. H. Riley, Judges: W. R. Reardon and C, H. Carswell, 
Clerks. 
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Precinct number 7: all that portion of townships 12 and 13, south of 
the Canadian River, ranges 5 and 6; and voting place will be at house 
of Clyde A. Mondell, N. W. quarter Sec. 25, Tp. 12, R. 6, and election of- 
ficers thereat: Chas. W. Barnes, A. R. Jamison and Michael V. Mulvey, 
Judges; J. M. Farris and John Irwin, Clerks. 


Precinct number 8: townships 10 and 11, range 5: and voting place 
will be at house of Geo. Maxwell, N. E. quarter Sec. 28, Tp. 11, R. 5, and 
election officers thereat: Geo. Maxwell, Peter R. Raines and Ben Wilson, 
Judges: Joseph Dolezal and Wesley B. Latimer, Clerks. 


Precinct number 9: townships 10 and 11, range 6; and voting place 
will be at house of J. M. Ratliff, N. E. quarter, Sec. 22, Tp. 11, R. 6; and 
election officers thereat; W. D. Pickard, Samuel Peach and John McMahon, 
Judges: A. Totten and EH. Grissom, Clerks. 


Precinct number 10: townships 10 and 11, range 7: and _ voting 
place will be at Union City, at office of J. T. Lemon; and election officers 
thereat: N. M. Bacon, James Eungard and G. W. Dixon, Judges: J. D. 
Harston and Chas. Leibler, Clerks. 


County number Five. 


Precinct number 1: that portion of townships 19 and 20, range 4 in 
5th County, and township 19, and all of township 20 in fifth County, range 
5; and voting place will be at Sheridan P. O., N. E. quarter Section 22, 
Tp. 19, R. 5, and election officers thereat: H. L. Miles, A. H. Hunt and 
Frank Love, Judges: Ben Magole and Sam’] Bailey, Clerks. 


Precinct number 2: township 19 and all of township 20 in 5th County, 
ranges 6 and 7, and two miles from east side of township 19, and two 
miles from east side of township 20 in fifth County, range 8, and two 
miles from east side of township 18, range 8, and the north half of town- 
ship 18, range 7, and the north half of township 18, range 6; and voting 
place will be at Hennessey schoolhouse, and election officers thereat: 
G. H. Block, W. T. Parnell and BH. S. Parker, Judges: S. P. Houser and 
C. E. Gentry, Clerks. 


Precinct number 3: township 19, and all of township 20 in fifth 
County, range 8, excepting two miles off of the east side, and the frac- 
tional portion of township 18, range 8, excepting two miles off of the east 
side, and the fractional portion of townships 18, 19, and all of township 
20 in fifth County; range 9; and voting place will be at Lacy P. O.-N. W. 
quarter, sec. 17, Tp. 19, R. 8; and election officers thereat: J. W. Lowe, 
pa y Rose and John McFadder, Judges: W. H. Lee and James Ward, 

erks. 


Precinct number 4: the south half of township 18, range 7, and the 
south half of township 18, range 6, and that portion of township 17, 
ranges 6 and 7 lying north of the Cimarron River; and voting place will 
be at Dover Station, N. W. quarter, section 2, Tp. 17, R. 7, and election 
officers thereat: B. G. Smith, George Fletcher and Frank Dean, Judges: 
Thos. Carter and Dan Wilson, Clerks. 

Precinct number 5: township 18, range 5, and that portion of town- 
ship 18, range 4 in fifth County; and voting place will be at Columbia P. o., 
S. E. quarter, Sec. 22, Tp. 18, R. 5; and election officers thereat: Jas. T. W. 


Johnson, Elijah Ellis and John Hefferbower, Judges; Jno. H. Oltmams — 


and Cyrus O. Reece, Clerks. 


Precinct number 6: that portion of township 16 in fifth County, lying 
north of the Cimarron River, range 4, and that portion of township 16, 
rf 
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range 5 lying north and east of the Cimarron River, and that portion of 
township 17, range 5 north of the Cimarron River, and that part ot iown- 
ship 17, range 4 in fifth Cuunty; and voting place will be at House of 
H. D. Lawhead, N. W. quarter, Sec. 22, Tp. 17, R. 6, and election vificers 


_thereat: D. M. Day, Sam’l Adkins and M. T. Wolfie, Judges; Kdward Bar- 


num and John Hodgens, Clerks. 


Precinct number 7: all that portion of township 17, range 7 south of 
the Cimarron River, and all that portion of township 16, range 7 north of 
the line running east and west dividing nurth Kingfisher from South 
Kingfisher; and voting place will be at Hubbard Hotel, Kingfisher, N. W. 
quarter, sec. 15, Tp. 16, R. 7, and election officers thereat: W. S. Pratt, 
J. L. Trout and Frank Flemmy, Judges: J. E. Burns and W. E. Hamlin, 
Clerks. 


Precinct number 8: all that portion of township 16, range 7, south 
of the line running east and west dividing north Kingfisher, trom south 
Kingfisher; and voting place will be at City Clerk’s office, Kingfisher, S. W. 
quarter sec. 15, Tp. 16, R. 7; and election officers thereat: J. H. Dillcn, 
Lyman Shepard and Amos Steward, Judges: J. L. Snodgrass and J. C. 
Cross, Clerks. . 


Precinct number 9; township 16, range 6, and all that portion of town- 
ship 17, range 6 south of the Cimarron River; and voting place will be at 
house of John Shaw, S. E. quarter, sec. 9 Tp. 16, R. 6, and election cfficers 
thereat: Daniel G. McLoud, Geo. C. Boland and Wm. Grimes, Judges: S. H. 
McCormick and Lawrence Clark, Clerks. 


Precinct number 10: all that portion of township 16, range 4 south of 
the Cimarron River in County number 5, and all that portion of township 
16, range 5 south of the Cimarron River, and all that portion of township 
17, range 5 south of Cimarron River; and voting place will be at house of 
J. F. Conner, S. W. quarter, sec. 22, Tp. 16, R. 5; and electicn officers 
thereat: Thos. Albertson, Wm. McKee and G. W. Childers, Judges: Ed 
Dellingham and Dr. Brewster, Clerks. 


County number Six. 


Precinct number 1: all that portion of townships 17 and 18, ranges 
4 and 5 north of the Cimarron River, and township 19 and all of township 
20 in Oklahoma Territory, range 4 east; and voting place will be at house 
of R. S. McMurty at Ingalls, N. E. quarter of section 28, township 19, 
range 4 east; and election officers thereat: Albert Witt, John South and 
Jas. Vickey, Judges: L. K. Houston and James Duncan, Clerks. 


Precinct number 2: all that portion of township 17, north of the 
Cimarron River, and townships 18, 19 and all of township 20 in Oklahoma 
Territory, range 3 east; and voting place will be at house of we M. Osborn, 
S. W. quarter of section 34, Tp. 19, range 3 east; and election officers 
thereat: Wesley Bowers, Gideon Irwin and J. EH. Morris, Judges: Gus 
Allen and J. K. Allen, Clerks. 


Precinct number 3: all that portion of township 17 north of the 
Cimarron River, and township 18, range 2 east; and voting place will be 
at Elm Grove Schoolhouse, N. E. quarter, sec. 29, Tp. 18, range 2 east; and 
election officers thereat: W. J. Lambertson, Jas. M. Thatcher and 
Isaac Bickel, Judges; J. W. Grubb and U. Stumbo, Clerks. 


Precinct number 4: township 19 and that part of township 20 in Okla- 
homa Territory, range 2 east, including Stillwater; and voting place will 
be at house of J. R. Clark, Lot, 20, Block 32, Village of Stillwater, range 
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2 east; and election officers thereat: J. J. Nation, A. J. Harbinson and 
Van Martin, Judges: Nathan N. Block and Hay Hamilton, Clerks. 


Precinct number 5: all that portion of township 17, north of the | 


Cimarron River, and townships 18, 19 and all of township 20 in Okla- 
homa Territory, range 1 east; and voting place will be at house of D. H. 
Witteman, S. W. quarter of section 4, Tp. 18, range 1 east; and election 
officers thereat: David Bellmyer, D. H. Witteman and Isaac Bilyen, 
Judges: Rufus Cook and H. G. Vaughn, Clerks. 


Precinct number 6: all that portion of townships 17 and 18, north of 


the Cimarron River, and township 19 and all cf township 20 in Oklahoma. 


Territory, range 1 west; and voting place will be at house of Mullinix, 
Section 27, Township 19, range 1 west; and election officers thereat: 
J. S. Wiley, J. A. Smith and J. M. Davis, Judges: J. L. Linville and L. J. 
Darnell, Clerks. 


County number Seven. 


Precinct number 1; beginning at the North-east corner of said County; 
thence west twelve miles; thence south ten and one half miles; thence 
east twelve miles; thence north ten and one half miles to place of be- 
ginning; townships 5 and 6; ranges 27 and 28; and voting place will be 
at Gate, and election officers thereat: J. W. Tanneclift, Fred Gresham 
and William Clark, Judges: Fred Tracy and J. M. Gresham Clerks. 


Precinct number 2: beginning at the northwest corner of precinct 
number one; thence west twelve miles; thence south ten and one half 
miles; thence east twelve miles; thence north ten and one half miles to 
place of beginning; townships 5 and 6; ranges 25 and 26. and voting 
place will be at Garland, and election officers thereat: Elihu Moore, 
Nathan N. Rhodes and Dave Mackey, Judges: W. W. Millium and Fred 
Taintor, Clerks. 


Precinct number 3: beginning at the southwest corner of precinct 
number one; thence west twelve miles; thence south twelve miles; thence 
east twelve miles; thence north twelve miles to place of beginning; town- 
ships 8 and 4; ranges 25 and 26, and voting place will be at Alpine, and 
election officers thereat: Charles Tannehill, T. L. Braidwood and W. J. 
Maples, Judges: Frank J. Healy, and Geo. F. Walker, Clerks. 


Precinct number 4: beginning at the southeast corner of precinct 


number one; thence west twelve miles; thence south twelve miles; thence 
east twelve miles; thence north twelve miles to place of beginning: town- 
shins 3 and 4; ranges 27 and 28, and voting place will be at Benton and 
election officers thereat: Walter Perkins, James Walker and John 
Stewart, Judges: William Green and Lyman Savage, Clerks. 


Precinct number 5: beginning at the southeast corner of precinct 
number four; thence west twelve miles; thence south twelve miles; thence 
east twelve miles; thence north twelve miles to place of beginning; town- 
ships 1 and 2; ranges 27 and 28, and voting place will be at Bluegrass, 
and election officers thereat: W. B. Stanley, John Farrah and J. T. Wells, 
Judges: H. French and John Van Geisem, Clerks. 


Precinct number 6: beginning at the southwest corner of precinct 
number four: thence west twelve miles; thence south twelve miles; thence 
east twelve miles; thence north twelve miles to place of beginning; town- 


Ss 


shins 1 and 2: ranges 25 and 26, and voting place will be at Logan, and — 


election officers thereat: Henry Drumm, W. Bohn and G. Stoddard, 
Judges: Elmer Harland and H. Reimer, Clerks. 
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Precinct number 7: beginning at the northwest corner of precinct 
number two: thence west twelve miles; thence south sixteen and one 
half miles; thence east twelve miles; thence north sixteen and one half 

miles to place of beginning; townships 4,5 and 6; ranges 23 and 24, and 
— voting place will be at Beaver, and election officers thereat: John R. 
- Thomas, 8S. B. Weir and David Miller, Judges: Robert Dickson and O. K. 
Rogers, Clerks. 


Precinct number 8: beginning at the southeast corner of precinct 
number seven; thence west twelve miles; thence south twelve miles; 
thence west six miles; thence south six miles; thence east eighteen miles; 
thence north eighteen miles to place of beginning; townships 1, 2 and 
3; ranges 22, 23 and 24, and voting place will be at Davis, and election 
_ officers thereat: Chas. Davis, N. C. McCowan and David Kyle, Judges; 
Robt. Risley and O. C. Owings, Clerks. 


5 Precinct number 9: beginning at the northwest corner of precinct 
umber seven; thence west twelve miles; thence south thirty-four and 
_ one half miles; thence east six miles; thence North six miles; thence east 
six miles; thence north twenty-eight and one half miles; to place of be- 
ginning; townships 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6; ranges 21 and 22, and voting place 
-will be at Kokomo, and election cfficers thereat: Lew Wiseman, W. M. 
Jones and I. J. Wilson, Judges: Abe Riley and John McCollum, Clerks. 


Precinct number 10: beginning at the northwest corner of precinct 

' number nine; thence west twelve miles; thence south ten and one half 

miles; thence east six miles; thence south six miles; thence east six 

_ miles; thence north sixteen and one half miles to place of beginning; 

“% tewnships 4, 5 and 6; ranges 19 and 20, and voting place will be at Pala- 

_dora, and election officers thereat: W. A. Espey, H. Merchant and W. 
- Folkerson, Judges; Harvey Miller and Alex Foltz, Clerks. 


ee Precinct number 11: beginning sixteen and one half miles south of 
- the northwest corner of precinct number nine; thence west six miles; 
- thence north six miles; thence west six miles; thence south twelve miles; 
_ thence west six miles; thence south twelve miles; thence East eighteen 
- miles; thence north eighteen miles to place of beginning; townships 1, 
_ 2 and 3 and 4; ranges 18, 19 and 20, and voting place will be at Grand 
- Valley, and election officers thereat; Fred Cummings, John Symons and 
_ M. L. Kramer, Judges: Herbert Craig and John Burns, Clerks. 


E> Precinct number 12: beginning at the northwest corner of precinct 
number ten; thence west eighteen miles; thence south ten and one half 
- miles; thence east eighteen miles; thence north ten and one half miles ‘o 
place of beginning; townships 5 and 6; ranges 16, 17 and 18, and voting 
- place will be at Buffalo, and election officers thereat: W. H. Coates, J. 
 McMain and H. B. Fore, Judges; A. R. Henderson and H. Kimball, Clerks. 


Precinct number 13: beginning at the northwest corner of precinct 
mumber eleven; thence west eighteen miles; thence south twenty-four 
miles; thence east twelve miles; thence north twelve miles; thence east 
- gix miles; thence north twelve miles to place of beginning, townships 1, 
2,3 and 4; ranges 16, 17 and 18, and voting place will be at Hardesty, nnd 
election officers thereat: Wm. Baily, W. A. Sullivan and C. A. Toler, 
Judges: Richard Quinn and Dr. Hendrew, Clerks. 
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Optina, and election officers thereat: E. P.. Carter, Ruben Keith and M. C., 
Vance, Judges; Wm. Miller and Lew Underwood, Clerks. 


Precinct number 15; beginning at the northwest corner of precinct 
number fourteen; thence west twelve miles; thence south thirty-four and 
one half miles; thence east twelve miles; thence north thirty-four and 
one half miles to place of beginning; townships 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 63. 
ranges 6 and 7, and voting place will be at Z. H. Ranch, and election | 
officers thereat: T. N. Bruner, T. Housley and J. Barnett, Judges: John} 
Bright and Spain, Clerks. 


Precinct number 16: beginning at the northwest corner of precinct? 
number fifteen; thence west twelve miles; thence south thirty-four and| 
one half miles; thence east twelve miles; thence north thirty-four and! 
one half miles to place of beginning; townships i, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6; 

ranges 4 and 5, and voting place will be at Welch, and election officers | 
thereat: A. Wilt, Alex Milton and S. S. Baker, Judges: A. Welch and. 
James Sargent, Clerks. 


Precinct number 17: beginning at the northwest corner of precinct: 
number sixteen; thence west eighteen miles; thence south thirty-four ’ 
and one half miles; thence east eighteen miles; thence north thirty-four © 
and one half miles to place of beginning; townships 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6; 
ranges 1, 2, and 3,.and voting place will be at 101 Ranch, and election 
officers thereat: A. Fellman, W. McCormick and C. Keys, Judges: H. 
Middleton and G. W. Hubbard, Clerks. 


Attention is invited to the following extracts from Sections 4 and 6 
of the act hereinbefore mentioned. 


The members of the council and house of representatives shall reside 
in and be inhabitants of the district for which they may be elected, re- 
spectively. 


‘That all male citizens of the United States above the age of twenty- 
one years, and all male persons of foreign birth over said age who shall 
have twelve months prior thereto declared their intention to become 
citizens of the United States, as now required by law, who are actual 
residents at the time of the passage of this act of that portion of said 
Territcry which was declared by the proclamation of the President to 
be open for settlement on the twenty-second day of April, anno Domini 
eighteen hundred and eighty-nine, and of that portion of said Territory 
heretofore known as the Public Land Strip, shall be entitled to vote at 
the first election in the Territory. 


Attention is also invited to Page 555, Section 14, of the Compiled 
Statutes of Nebraska, Annotated 1889. And the proper officers will be 
expected to rigidly enforce this Section, namely:— 


Every person who shall sell or give away any malt, spirituous, and 
vinous liquors on the. day of any general or special election, or at any 
time during the first day of the week, commonly called Sunday, shall 
forfeit and pay for every such offense, the sum of one hundred dollars. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the Territory to be hereto affixed. 


Done at the city of Guthrie, this 23rd day of July 1890. 


: Geo. W. Steele 
Governor 


Robert Martin 
Secretary of the Territory. 
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In MrEmorIAM 


During the year 1945 and the first part of 1946, death has taken 
from the membership of the Oklahoma Historical Society, the fol- 
lowing : 


MEMBER OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS: General Charles F. 
Barrett, Oklahoma City, D. February 11, 1946. 


LIFE MEMBERS: Mrs. Howard Searcy, Wagoner, D. May 4, 1945; 
James W. Maney, Oklahoma City, D. July 13, 1945. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS: B. D. Blakeney, Oklahoma City, D. December 7, 
1945; W. L. Blessing, Shawnee, D. July 17, 1945; H. B. Coban, Miami, D. May 
3, 1945; Mrs. Fred Clinton, Tulsa, D. November 8, 1945; Mrs. Guy C. Cutlip, 
Wewcka, D. January 14, 1945; Samuel Hughey Davis, Davis, D. May 4, 1945; 
James B. Diggs, Tulsa, D. February 1, 1945; R. S. Ellison, Manitou Springs, 
Colorado, D. August 16, 1945; Earl Gilson, Guymon, D. May 26; 1945; M. D. 
Libby, El Reno, D. July 14, 1945; Henry P. Meyer, Norman, D. January 6, 
1945; the Rev. C. F. Mitchell, Weatherford, D. September 11, 1945; HE. D. 
Nix, St. Louis, Missouri, D. February 5, 1946; Judge Orlando Swain, Okmul- 
gee, D. May 26, 1945; Joseph E. Taulman, Fort Worth, Texas, D. March 
19, 1946; Mrs. J. T. Temborius, Fort Madison, Iowa, D. January 26, 1946; 
Dr. Arthur W. White, Oklahoma City, D. June 11, 1945; Mrs. Mallie Bowling 
Glenn, Norman, D. January, 1945; Judge J. R. Keaton, Oklahoma City, D. 
April 3, 1946; William Franklin Kerfoot, Oklahoma City, D. May 5, 1946. 


e 
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BOOK REVIEW 


The Last Trek of the Indians. By Grant Foreman. (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1946. Pp. 382. Bibliography, maps. $4.00.) 


Once more Indian removal becomes the subject of Oklahoma’s 
foremost writer on the subject of Indian affairs. The gap between 
1850 and statehood is now closed with a volume filled with factual 
material concerning the removal of Indians into central, northern, 
western and the extreme northeastern portions of the state. 


One-third of the volume is given to the development and exe- 
eution of the Indian policy east of the Mississippi River. In the 
early years of the past century the Indians North of the Ohio River 
had been forced into contracting areas where they might well have 
been regarded as residents but always subject to the ever changing 
Indian policy. Among these Indians, who have been in Oklahoma 
for three quarters of a century, are Delawares, Shawnees, Wyandots, 
Potawatomi, Sacs, Foxes, Kickapoos, and others. 


They were the subject of many treaties made by General Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison who was quite efficient in Indian diplomacy. 
From Indiana, [llinois and other areas of the Old Northwest the 
Indians were gradually placed on reservations in Missouri, Iowa 
and Kansas. The Indians already living in this area were naturally 
resentful and added to the troubles incidental to removal. Loss of 
land, livestock, homes and money, separation of families, disturbance 
of cultural development, and hardships along muddy roads and in 
inclement weather caused a great loss of life. At best the Indian 
population of the emigrants was relatively small and by the time 
the trail-worn travelers reached Oklahoma, after decades of hard- 
ships, the tribes were but remnants of their original numbers. 


Inefficient agents, whiskey peddlers and grafters were partially 
responsible for the sad lot of the Indians. Oceasionally, of course, 
an agent worked long and effectively to prevent their becoming ab- 
ject victims of the white man’s cupidity. Some of the Kansas 
reservation Indians were allowed to go south into the Canadian — 
River district where they began agricultural development. 


The building of railroads west of the Mississippi brought dis- 
aster to the Indians. Constant removal made agricultural develop- 
meut next to impossible. Attempts at self-government were often 
futile. Establishment of schools and missions was a disheartening 
process to those interested in the activity. The disappearance of 
wild game brought more difficulties. The constant shifting from 
place to place was not conducive to prosperity. All this made life 
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for the Indian tribes something to be endured. The author makes 
these facts live in history. 


» The foreing of the plains Indian tribes—Cheyenne, Arapho, 
Kiowa, Apache, Pawnee and others became a series of treaties, bat- 
tles and guarding reservations by soldiers. The Wichitas, Caddoes, 
‘and others who were easily removed found homes along the middle 
‘Stretches of the Washita Valley. The establishment of agencies 
with permanence made for better conditions. 


: Mr. Foreman has made this volume valuable far beyond the in- 
‘teresting and authentic narrative. The maps represent careful se- 
lection. The documentation is extensive and affords abundant ma- 
terial for the student who may wish to consult original sources. 
The index is complete. The author should feel satisfied with a real 
‘contribution made to the Indian history of Oklahoma. 


. Dr. M. L. Wardell. 
The University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Oklahoma 
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NECROLOGIES 
JOHN JOSEPH SHEA 
1859-1928 


John Joseph Shea was born December 20, 1859, near the village of 
Business Corners, in Van Buren County, Iowa. His parents, John Shea and 
Ellen Flynn Shea, were both natives of County Kerry, Ireland. Within a 
few years after his birth, his parents moved from Van Buren County to 
Des Moines Township, in Jefferson County, Iowa. There he spent his boy- 
hood on the farm of his father, who was first a tenant farmer, and after-__ 
wards the owner of valuable farm lands. 


His education, prior to entering upon the study of the law, was acquired 
in a country school and in teachers institutes, which at that time were oc- 
cupying the place now known as summer schools. In the country school 
which he attended he had the good fortune to have as a teacher one John 
Grinstead, who was recognized as an exceptionally able educator. By 
hard work and close and constant application, and as a result of the train- 
ing he received in the Grinstead School and in the county institutes, he 
qualified as a teacher, without the benefit of training in either high school 
or college. 


Before attaining his majority, he left Jefferson County, and taught 
school near Neola, in Pottawatomie County, Iowa, where he had as his 
associates Walter I. Smith and William Ware, both of whom afterwards 
rose to distinction in the profession of the law, 


With funds obtained from teaching school, and by working part time, 
he entered the Law Department of the State University of Iowa, from which 
he graduated in the Class of 1882. 


On the 21st day of November, 1883, at Neola, Iowa, he was married to 
Agnes Mary Fenlon, a talented, educated, refined young woman, a musician, 
a lover of the arts, good pictures, old furniture, china, silver, and her love 
of music and the arts was passed on to her children. 


There were born of this marriage the following children: Florence 
Mary, now Mrs. John Joseph Sullivan, of Okmulgee, Oklahoma; Elizabeth 
Genevieve, now Mrs, E. A. Stubler, of Tulsa, Oklahoma; Elsie Bernadette, 
now Mrs, Frederick Lynn Brinegar, of Okmulgee, Oklahoma; John Joseph 
Shea, Jr., of Okmulgee, Oklahoma; Agnes Jeanne, now Mrs. George H. 
Newkirk, of New York City; and Thomas Fenlon Shea—see sketch. 


Immediately after his graduation from the Law Department of the 
University of Iowa, John Joseph Shea entered upon the practice of law at 
Neola, Iowa, as a member of the firm of McWilliams & Shea. After prac- 
ticing for a short time he was elected Clerk of the District Court of Potta- 
watomie County, Iowa, and became a resident of Council Bluffs. He served 
as Clerk of the District Court until January 1, 1889, when he again entered 
upon the practice of law, this time at Council Bluffs, Iowa, having formed 
a law partnership with his boyhood friend, John M. Galvin, who, about 
that time, came to Council Bluffs to live. This partnership continued until 
about 1904, when he moved to Independence, Kansas. 


The next year, 1905, he established his residence at Bartlesville, then 
Indian Territory, afterwards Washington County, State of Oklahoma, and 
there took up the practice of his profession. From the beginning he took 
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a leading place in the legal, civic, and political affairs of the community. 
He became at once a leader in the transmutation of a local community in 
the Cherokee Nation of Indian Territory into an important political and 
F commercial area cf a new state, and he was an active participant in the 
transition from the territorial to the state form of government, 


Under the provisions of the Oklahoma Constitution, effective November 
16, 1907, Osage County was included in the 21st Judicial District and 
Washington County in the 2nd District. However, by Act of the Okla- 
homa Legislature, approved March 8, 1909, the 24th Judicial District, com- 
prising Osage and Washington Counties, was created, and Honorable 
Charles N. Haskell, then Governor of Oklahoma, appointed his close per- 
sonal friend, John J. Shea, of Bartlesville, Judge of the newly created 
District. Judge Shea served the term for which he was appointed, but 
declined to be a candidate to succeed himself. He was an able and a 
just judge, and he had the respect, confidence, and esteem of all the mem- 
# bers of the Bar of his District. His bright, sparkling, scintillating Irish 
wit and humor, and his genial and wholesome presence, endeared him to 
all with whom he came in contact. 


After leaving the bench he formed a law partnership with Burdette 
Blue, which ccntinued until Blue became associated with the Indian Ter- 
ritory Illuminating Oil Cempany as its general counsel about 1917. The 
firm of Shea & Blue was one of the best-known law firms in northeastern 
Oklahoma, and enjoyed an extensive and lucrative practice. 


During the first World War Judge Shea volunteered his services to the 
government in an advisory capacity, and served without compensation. 
Thereafter he moved to Tulsa, where he and his son, Thomas Fenlon 
Shea, after discharge from the Armed Services of the United States, prac- 
ticed law together until the time of his death. 


Judge Shea died at Tulsa on November 14, 1928, and was interred in 
Holy Family Cemetery by the side of his wife, who had preceded him in 
death by only about one year. 


History will record the fact that John Joseph Shea loved his adopted 
State, and that he rendered able and unselfish service in her establish- 
ment as a commonwealth among the Union of States. His life may fairly 
be compared with the lives of many American boys who, with only rural 
school education, through their own efforts, have attained the pinnacles 
of leadership, and have occupied the highest positions of trust and confi- 
dence in the gift of the American people. The son of an Irish immigrant 
and tenant farmer, his life is a fit illustration of the heights to which the 
lowliest citizen of this country may ascend. He loved the Constitution of 
the United States and the American Way of Life, and he believed that this 
country had attained its greatness and its leadership among the nations 
of the earth because of the fact that its government is one of laws and not 
of men. : 

God give us more men like John Joseph Shea. 

By R. H. HUDSON. 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


THOMAS FENLON SHEA 
1893-1938 


Thomas Fenlon Shea, son of John Joseph Shea and Agnes Mary (Fen- 
lon) Shea, was born at Council Bluffs, Iowa, December 12, 1893. After 
attending local elementary schools he spent three years in Notre Dame 

Academy, and then entered Notre Dame University, from which he gradu- 
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ated. There he formed a close friendship with Knute Rockne, which con- 
tinued until the fatal airplane accident which robbed this country of one 
of its finest leaders of youth. After leaving Notre Dame University, he 
entered the Law Department of the University of Iowa, his father’s alma 
mater, and graduated from that school. He then attended Harvard Uni- 
versity Law School, from which he received his Bachelor of Laws degree 
in 1916, He also had two summers of special work at the University of 
Michigan at Ann Arbor, 


He was a skilled linguist, not only writing, but speaking fluently, both 
French and Spanish. He was often called upon for translations from 
both of these languages. Among his many accomplishments, some of 
which he inherited from his mother, he was a musician, and composed a 
number of songs, both words and music. One of his songs,—words and 
music,—‘‘Kappa Sigma’s Sweetheart,’ which he composed in collaboration 
with his then fiancee, afterwards his wife, and which he published and 
copyrighted in 1916, was adopted as the national Kappa Sigma song. His 
wife still receives royalties on it. 


He was admitted to the Bar in Oklahoma in 1916, and spent about a 
year in the practice of law at Bartlesville with his father, and then, as 
World War I came on, he enlisted in the United States Army. After train- 
ing in the Officers’ Training Camp at Fort Riley, Kansas, he was com- 
missioned a First Lieutenant, and went overseas in 1917 with the 18th 
Regiment Infantry, 1st Division, being one of the earliest of young Ameri- 
cans to engage in active service in France. He was promoted to a cap- 
taincy, and while in command of his men in the trenches, contracted double 
pneumcnia, which resulted in double empyema. He underwent several 
operations, and, after going from hospital to hospital, he finally invalided 
back to the United States in September, 1918, but was not then discharged. 
Thereafter he served as Captain in the Judge Advocate General’s Corps to 
the end of the war. After the close of the war, his father having moved 
to Tulsa and opened a law cffice there, he joined his father in the prac- 
tice, and this partnership relation continued until the death of his father 
in 1928. Thereafter he continued in the practice alone until his own un- 
timely death on August 22, 1938, at Rochester, Minnesota. He never fully 
recovered from the illness he contracted in France, He was definitely a 
casualty of World War I, and gave his life for his country—no man 
could give more. He is interred in the Officers’ Section of the National 
Cemetery at Arlington (Fort Meyer), Virginia. 


One June 5, 1919, at Bartlesville, Oklahoma, Thomas Fenlon Shea and 
Mary Margaret Walsh, daughter of Edward F. and Martha (Harper) 
Walsh, were married. Their only child, a daughter, Margaret Jeanne, is 
a feature writer for the Tulsa Tribune, under the pen name of Peggy Shea. 


By R. H. HUDSON. 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


WILLIAM JESSE CAUDILL 
1850-1914 


William Jesse Caudill, son of Colonel Benjamin Everidge Caudill, Sr., 
and his wife, Martha Asbury Caudill, was born near Whitesburg, Ken- 
tucky, on December 28, 1850, and died at Hobart, Oklahoma. on "March 
28, 1914, where he was interred. His father, Colonel Caudill, was born in 
1830 and died in 1889 in Claiborne County, Tennessee; and his mother 
Martha Asbury Caudill, was born at Taswell, Virginia, in 1828 and died 
in Scott County, Kentucky, in 1890. The Caudills were numerous in 
Letcher County Kentucky, bordering on the Virginia line. - 
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His grandfather was Benjamin Everidge Caudill, a soldier on the side 
oi the Confederate States of America, who attained the rank of Colonel 
and who was born in 1830 and died in 1889 in Claiborne County, Tennessee, 
dated back in ancestry to the State of Virginia.t 


William Jesse Caudill was educated in the common and private schools 
at Whitesburg, Kentucky.1 He was married to Purline Garrad Marcum of 
Manchester, Clay County, Kentucky, on June 4, 1873, who is now living 
at Sentinel, Oklahoma. They were the parents of ten children:2 


Laura EH. Caudill who died in 1875 near Manchester, Kentucky. 
Sophia L. Caudill who died in 1879 near Manchester, Kentucky. 
Rosa Beil Vaughn, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

Walter Hampton Caudill, Hobart, Oklahoma, 

Robert Lee Caudill who died in 1948 at Harlingen, Texas. 

Gilbert Garrett Caudill, Blytheville, Arkansas. 

William James Caudill who died in 1889 at Barbourville, Kentucky. 
John D. Caudill who died in infancy in 1880 at Barbourville, 
Kentucky. 

Henry Ben Caudill, New Mexico. 

Charles Rhodes Caudill, Wichita Falls, Texas. 


William Jesse Caudill was elected and took his seat in the Kentucky 
State Legislature as Senator for the 33rd Senatorial District on December 
31, 1883, and served through the four-year term until his successor was 
elected in 1887. At that time, the 33rd District was composed of Clay, 
Floyd, Harlan, Letcher, Martin, Perry, and Pike, all mountain counties of 
southeastern Kentucky. Senator Caudill took an active part in state legis- 
lation during the last half of his four-year term, introducing bills chiefly 
for the improvement of the seven counties that he represented and for 


1 Manuscript of family historical and genealogical notes by Mrs. Jack Dalton, 
of Lawton, Oklahoma, granddaughter of William Jesse and Purline (Marcum) 
Caudill, filed in the Editorial Department, Oklahoma Historical Society. 

2The following children still survive: Rosa Belle Caudill who married William 
Watkins Vaughn, Anadarko, Oklahoma; Walter Caudill who married Josephine 
Moore, Hobart, Oklahoma; Robert L. Caudill who married Nell Barnard, Barbour- 
ville, Ky.; Henry Benjamin Caudill who married Josephine Mathews, Pawhuska, Ok- 
lahoma; Gilbert Caudill who married Mary Wilhite, Blytheville, Arkansas. 

The following grandchildren served in World War II: 


1. Thomas Caudill Vaughn, Corporal, Quartermaster Corps, awarded American Theater 
Victory Medal. 

2. John Calvin Vaughn, Sergeant, Army Air Corps, awarded American Theater Victory Medal, 
European Theater with Battle Star, Legion of Merit, Good Conduct. 


8. Gilbert Garrard Vaughn, Second Lieutenant, Quartermaster Corps, awarded American 
Theater Victory Medal, American Defense, Good Conduct, Pacific Theater. 


4, Henry Charles Vaughn, First Lieutenant, Army Air Corps, was awarded American Theater, 
Victory Medal, American Defense, European Theater with three Battle Stars, Distin- 
guished Flying Cross, Air Medal with Three Oak Leaf Clusters. 


5. George Clay Vaughn, Captain, Coast Artillery Corps., awarded American Theater, Victory 
Medal, American Defense, Pacific Theater. 


6. Joe Shidler Vaughn, Air Radioman 2/C, Naval Air Corps., American Theater, Victory 
Medal, Good Conduct, Pacific Theater. 


. Henry Ben Caudill, Ensign, Naval Air Corps (Killed in flight mission in Florida, 1943), 
diyeta hens War Memorial—World War II,” Part Ill, The Chronicles, XXII, No, 2 (Summer, 
1944), p. 148. 


8. George Caudill, First Lieutenant, Quartermaster Corps. 
9. Charles Lewis Caudill, First Lieutenant, Army Air Corps. 
10. Gilbert Garrard Caudill, Army Air Corps. 
11. William Wayne Caudill, Army Air Corps. 

12. Robert Caudill, Army Air Corps. 
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the improvement of schools and roads which were at that time very poor. 
The tax list of Clay County for 1882 listed Mr. Caudill as the owner of 
two town lots in Manchester, a stock of mules, cattle, and hogs, and a store 
valued at $2,500. He apparently dispcsed of his store in 1882 for subse- 
quently he was listed on the tax books as the owner of one town lot, 900 
acres of land, a stock of horses, mule, cattle, and hogs.? 


He came to Oklahoma Territory in 1902, and four years later Was 
elected a delegate from District No. 50, embracing parts of Kiowa and 
Greer counties, as a Democrat, to the convention that framed the Con- 
stitution for the State of Oklahoma. He was active as a delegate in the 
Convention, serving on the committees of Agriculture, Private Corporations, 
Primary Elections, Liquor Traffic, Geological Survey, and Federal Rela- 
tions. 


He was a Mason (32nd degree) and a member of the Baptist Church. 
Well known as a farmer and banker, Kiowa County lost one of its leading 
citizens at his death in the county’s pioneer days. 

ROBERT L. WILLIAMS. 
Durant, Oklahoma 


WILLIAM FLAVIUS HENDRICKS 
1859-1946 


William Flavius Hendricks, son of Emanuel Burnes Hendricks, and 
his wife, Sarah Ellen (Ensminger) Hendricks, was born May 28, 1859, at 
Shellbyville, Indiana and died March 1, 1946; interment at ‘Wakita, 
Oklahoma. 


He removed to Oklahoma and settled on a farm about eight and one- 
half miles from Wakita, in Grant County. 


He was educated in the common schools in Illinois and Kansas Normal 
School at Wellington, where he received a teacher’s certificate and taught 
school six years in Kansas. He was for a time Mail Clerk and Conductor 


on the Frisco Railroad, farmed in Kansas and was in business in Wakita 
and Alva, Oklahoma. 


He was married on Dec, 20, 1885 to Luta Wax Hendricks, who was born 
at Bigville, Illinois on Nov. 26, 1864 and who died on April 24, 1931. To 
this union came the following children:— 


Ben Hendricks, Manitou Springs, Colorado; 
Murray Hendricks, Wichita, Kansas; 

William E. Hendricks, Wichita, Kansas; 
Walter J. Hendricks, Wichita, Kansas; 

Ellen Biby, Wakita, Oklahoma; 2 
Edna Chrisler, Wakita, Oklahoma; 

Ruth Lambert, Burlington, Oklahoma. 


A grandson, Byron E. Chrisler, served in World War II in the Air 
Forces, 


He was a cousin to Thomas A, Hendricks, Vice-President of the United 
States under President Cleveland’s first administration.1 


3 Letter dated January 23, 1946, from Jouett Taylor Cannon, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Kentucky Historical Society, Frankfort Kentucky, to Dr. Charles Evans, Secretary 
of the Oklahoma Historical Society. (B. F. Caudill, Whitesburg, Kentucky, first 
bes? ve cme oh William Jesse Caudill, was a member of the Kentucky Legisla- 
ture o “Le 


1 Biographical Directory of Congress, 1774-1927, p. 1087. 
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He was a member of I. O. O. F. Lodge, Active in the Farmers Union, 
Delegate to Oklahoma Constitutional Convention,2 Secretary in Loan Divi- 
sion of School Land Department under Governor Haskell’s administration 
and active in Democratic Politics. 


As a member of the Constitutional Convention, he served on the fol- 
lowing committees: 


1. Railroads and Public Service Corporations, 

2. Manufactures and Commerce, 

3. To Consider Report of School Lands Comunittee, 
4. Labor and Arbitration. 


He presented Petition on Liquor Traffic and also Propositions No. 361 
Relating to County Boundaries and No, 362 Relating to Removal of County 
Seats and No. 363, Relating to Dividing Counties. 


By ROBERT L. WILLIAMS. 
Durant, Oklahoma 


WILLIAM DUWAYNE JENKINS 
1852-1946 


William Duwayne Jenkins, son of James Walker Jenkins and his wife, 
Rachel Eleanor (Warren) Jenkins, was born in Andrew County, Missouri, 
on January 12, 1852, and educated in the common schools of Missouri and 
Kansas, and in Brown College at St. Joseph, Missouri. 


He removed from Kansas to Garfield County, Oklahoma and then to 
Logan County. He was married to Cynthia Jane Brown on May 2, 1909, 
who survives him, and who resides at Guthrie, Oklahoma. 


He was elected from District 26, Logan County, Oklahoma Territory, 
as a Member of the Convention to frame a Constitution for the State of 
Oklahoma and served on the following committees: (1) Deficiency Ap- 
propriation; (2) Salaries and Compensation of Public Officers; (3) Im- 
peachment and Removal from Office; (4) Manufactures and Commerce; 
and introduced a proposition Relating to Distribution of Powers. He also 
served on the preliminary committee appointed by the Governor in 1931 
to recommend Constitutional Amendments. 


He was a member of the Presbyterian Church and of the Republican 
Party and elected as a Republican to the Constitutional Convention and 
was active as long as his age would permit in civic affairs and took a 


-prominent part in the Anti-Horse Thief Association before Oklahoma be- 


came a state.l 


He died February 5, 1946 and funeral services were held at the Smith 
Funeral Home Chapel with the Rev. E. J. Hendrix, Pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church officiating. Burial was in Summit View Cemetery. 
Besides his wife, he was also survived by one sister, Mrs. Charles Long, 
Guthrie, two nephews, James Long, Guthrie and Warren E. Garlichs, St. 
Joseph, Missouri and a niece, Mrs. G. W. Erlewine, Oklahoma City.? 


By ROBERT L. WILLIAMS. 
Durant, Oklahoma 


1The Guthrie Daily Leader, Feb. 4, 1945. 
2 Journal of Constitutional Convention of Oklahoma, p. 29. fd 
2 Guthrie Register-News, Feb. 7, 1946. 
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PERRY ELIJAH WAID 
1871-1946 


Perry Elijah Waid, son of Carter Waid and his wife, Letha (Graves) 
Waid, and whose grandfather was Hlijah L. Waid of Blount County, Ala- 
bama, Company B, 28 Alabama Infantry Regiment C. 8. A., was born on 
October 4, 1871 in Blount County, Alabama, and came with his parents 
when he was about six years of age to Montague County, Texas, who 
located near Illinois Bend in said county. His father died when he was 
thirteen years of age and he took the position of head of the family. 


Perry Elijah Waid was educated in the common schools of Montague 
County, Texas, and the Sam Houston State Teacher’s College, Huntsville, 
Texas, entering same in 1897 and enrolled and received a Second Grade 
certificate, valid to teach for four years. He taught for a time and {n 
1908 when he was teaching at Bonita, Texas, Cad McCall, prominent banker 
of Nocona, organized a bank at Bonita and at the request of the people of 
that community Perry Elijah Waid was selected as the bank’s cashier. 
In 1910 he sold his interest in the bank at Bonita and purchased a con- 
trolling interest in the Oklahoma State Bank at Hastings, Jefferson County, 
Oklahoma, where he continued until 1916 when he was appointed by the 
Oklahoma State Bank Commissioner as-a State Bank Examiner. He filled 
that place for two years with efficiency, during which time his family 
lived at Clinton and Chickasha. 


In 1918 he and his associates acquired a controlling interest in the 
First State Bank of Waurika which was Nationalized as the Farmers 
National Bank in 1921 and in 1945 the First National Bank of Waurika 
was merged with the Farmers National Bank and continued as the Farmers 
National Bank and it was then the largest bank in the County. He was a 
conservative banker and liked the business and even in the days before 
the national deposit guaranty law his depositors felt that their funds were 
safe in his bank. 


He was married in 1901 to Miss Annie Dowd of Saint Jo, Texas, and 
to this union came two sons and one daughter, to-wit: (1) Dowd, who 
died in 1932; (2) Maye, born Feb. 10, 1902, who married L. M. Hohstadt, 
the parents of two children, Leslie Waid Hohstadt, born Nov. 25, 1928 and 
Thomas Dowd Hohstadt, born Sept. 5, 1935, all residents of Stillwater, 
Oklahoma; and (3) James Carter Waid, born July 2, 1905, who married 
Margaret Ann Pryor, the parents of two children, James Pryor Waid, born 
May 22, 1984 and Donald Perry Waid, born Feb. 19, 1944, who reside now 
at Waurika, Oklahoma. 


Perry Elijah Waid died on January 21, 1946. Interment was in the 
family lot in Waurika Cemetery. He was a life long Southern Democrat 
and took an active interest in politics. He was a loyal friend of Senator 
T. P. Gore and a delegate to the Democratic National Convention in 1928 
and County Democrat Campaign Manager that year and during the latter 
years of his life served as Democratic County Chairman. .He was active 
and a loyal worker in community interests, and a member of the Church 
of Christ at Waurika. A good citizen has passed away. 


By ROBERT L. WILLIAMS. 
Durant, Oklahoma 


LEWIS BEAL JACKSON 
1875-1945 


, Lewis Beal Jackson, a son of William Carlyle Jackson, and his wife, 
Elizabeth Beal Jackson, was born on October 27, 1875. The first paternal 
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generation in this country was Andrew Jackson who came from Ireland 
in 1765 and settled in the southern part of North Carolina. The Second 
generaticn were Hugh, Robert, Samuel and John Jackson, the last named, 
who married Edith Tutt, being the great grandfather of the said Lewis Beal 
Jackson. The third paternal generation was Alfred Jackson who married 
Nancy Gregory and the fourth paternal generation was the said William 
Carlyle Jackson who married Elizabeth Beal. The fifth generation was 
the said Lewis Beal Jackson! who married Pearl Burk. 


The father of the said Blizabeth Beal was a lawyer by profession, 
born in Pennsylvania and moved from there to Blackford County, Indiana, 
where he served as Associate Judge of his District. The probability is 
that Lewis Beal Jackson was collaterally related to the same family from 
which President Andrew Jackson sprang. 


The said Lewis Beal Jackson attended the law school of Drake Uni- 
versity, Des Moines, Iowa, during the school years of 1899 and 1900, and 


~ was admitted as an attorney to practice law in Iowa and later in the 


Indian Territory. He was a native of Leon, Iowa whence he came to Sapul- 
pa, Indian Territory in 1904. 


At the election held on September 17, 1907, he was elected (as na 
Democrat) County Attorney of Creek County and served until the expira- 
tion of his term in January, 1911. Frequently he was a delegate to the 
County, State and National Democratic Conventions. 


He, W. C. Hoover and James Berry in 1905 organized the American 
National Bank of Sapulpa with L. B. Jackson as President. Later he 
participated in the organization of the Union National Bank of Tulsa, in 
which he served as a Director. In the meantime he became engaged in 
the oil business and he and his associates opened and developed many 
pools in Oklahoma and Texas and due to his understanding of: the geology 
his record of bringing in dry holes was low. His oil holdings in Creek 
County and East Texas oil properties was of great value. 


He would have been 70 years old had he lived until October 27, 1945. 
He was the first President of the International Petroleum Exposition and 
aided in the organization of the World’s Fair of Oil and was active in 
its affairs until the war caused a temporary suspension. He was regarded 
as a conservative business man and oil operator and a first class citizen. 


He is survived by his wife, Pearl Burk Jackson, and two sons, tab: 
Jackson, Jr. and William Jackson, and a daughter, Mrs. Ted (Christeen) 
Hamilton. 


At the time of his death he was Chairman of the Board of Directors of 
the First National Bank of Oklahoma City and had taken active interest 
ja its affairs. 


He was a member of the Tulsa Club, the Big Lake Club, the Masonic 


Blue Lodge of Sapulpa and the I. O. O. F. 
By ROBERT L. WILLIAMS. 
Durant, Oklahoma 


1Tulsa Tribune, Tulsa, Oklahoma, Monday, Sept. 17, 1945. 
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MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS OF THE OKLAHOMA 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


April 22, 1946. 


The second quarterly meeting of the Board of Directors of the Okla- 
homa Historical Society was held in the Historical Building, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, at ten o’clock AM, April 22, 1946, with Judge Robert L. Wil- 
liams, President, presiding. 


The Secretary called the roll and the following members were shown 
to be present: Judge Robert L. Williams, Judge Thomas H. Doyle, Dr. Emma 
Estill-Harbour, Mrs. Jessie R. Moore, Hon. Jim Biggerstaff, Hon, George 
L. Bowman, Mrs. J. Garfield Buell, Judge Harry Campbell, Hon. Thomas 
G. Cook, Hon. Thomas J. Harrison, Judge Robert A. Hefner, Mrs. Frank 
Korn, Dr. I. N. McCash, Hon. H. L. Muldrow, Hon. W. J. Peterson, Judge 
Baxter Taylor and Mrs. John R. Williams. 


The Minutes of the Board meeting held January 24, 1946, being pre- 
sented, upon motion of Mr. George L. Bowman, and seconded, the reading 
of the same was dispensed with subject to consideration at a subsequent 
meeting. 


Mrs. Jessie R. Moore made her report as Treasurer of the Historical 


Society. ra 


A donation from Mrs. L. E. Phillips to the President of the Board of 
Directors, Judge R. L. Williams, for the painting of a portrait of her late 
husband, was made and is now ready to be used for the purpose of paying 
Mr. Boris Gordon, for his making this portrait. 


A motion was made by Mrs. Frank Korn, that as President Williams 
had received the picture and that Mr. Gordon had been paid, and that the 
portrait had been donated to the Society, that a vote of thanks be extended 
to Mrs. Phillips for the splendid gift. Judge Robert A. Hefner seconded 
the motion. Carried. 


Mr. George L. Bowman moved that that part of the article about 
Joseph Henry Lumpkin King by R. H. Hudson to be published in the 
Chronicles of Oklahoma, read by Judge Robert L. Williams, stating that Mr. 
King was related by consanguinity to William Rufus DeVane King who 
was elected Vice President of the United States in 1852, be approved by 
the Board for publication, also containing the clause .... “relatives, 
kindred, and descendants of those who actively participated in our early 
national life. For illustration, Fielding Lewis, a great-grandnephew of 
George Washington, first President of the United States (Chronicles of Okla- 
homa, Vol. V, No. 8 (September, 1927), pp. 556-557); Joseph Henry Lump- 
kin King, kinsman by blood of William Rufus DeVane King, Vice President 
of the United States; Horace Speed, United States Attorney for Oklahoma 
Territory, a kinsman of James Speed, Attorney General in Abraham Lin- 
coln’s and Andrew Johnson’s cabinets; W. F. Hendricks, member of 
Oklahoma Constitutional Convention, a second cousin of Vice President 
Thomas A. Hendricks; Sydney Clark, a Representative in Congress from 
Kansas (1865-1871), member of Oklahoma Territorial Council (1898-1902) .” 
Judge Robert A. Hefner seconded the motion. Carried. 
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The Secretary reported on the matter of micro-fil 
k -filming of newspapers 
“ie books belonging to the Society, and the purchase from the Recordak 
es of a Reader to read said films, at a cost of $380.00. Mr. W. J. 
eterson moved that the Society purchase a Reader at a cost not to exceed 


~ $380.00. Dr. I. N. MeCash seconded the motion. Carried. 


‘ Mr. W. J. Peterson moved that the Society send parts of two hundred 
(200) volumes of old and special newspapers in possession of the Society 
to the Eastern Kodak Company to be micro-filmed. Mrs. Frank Korn 
seconded the motion, Carried. 


- Mrs. Jessie R. Moore called attention to the Chickasaw Dictionary com- 

piled by Miss Muriel H. Wright and Mr. Peter Hudson several years ago 
and suggested that Miss Wright be authorized to check the manuscript. 
Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour moved that said Chickasaw Dictionary be 
turned over to the Secretary for preservation until the Board can decide 
what to do with it. Judge Robert A. Hefner seconded the motion. Carried. 
‘ The President brought to the attention of the Board that section (Sec- 
tion 4B) of the Constitution and By-Laws of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society wherein it is stated that any member of the Board of Directors 
failing to attend three (3) consecutive quarterly meetings of the Board 
may operate to terminate such membership and suggested that since the 
emergency of the War is over the attention of the members is called to 
said provision. 


Mrs. Frank Korn presented to the Board a hand-painted bowl 44 years 
old and a beer mug 42 years old, the gift of Mrs. H. P. Hoon of Oklahoma 
City. Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour moved that said gifts be accepted and 
the donor thanked. Mr. George L. Bowman seconded the motion. Carried. 

Mrs. Francis of Elk City, Oklahoma, the widow of W. P. Francis, mem- 
ber of the Oklahoma Territory Council, presented to the Historical So- 
ciety five (5) fine Confederate Pictures in honor of said W. P. Francis, 
Confederate Soldier. Judge Robert A. Hefner moved that Mrs. Francis be 
thanked for said pictures and that she be requested to send to the Society 
a picture of Mr. Francis for a cut. Dr. Emma HEstill-Harbour seconded 
the motion. Carried. 


Judge Robert L. Williams presented to the Society a copy of a recent 
issue of a Denison newspaper in which articles about General Dwight 
Eisenhower and his birthplace at Denison, Texas, appear. Judge Robert 
A. Hefner moved that said newspaper be accepted and filed for reference. 
Mrs. Frank Korn seconded the motion. Carried. 


The Secretary presented the following gifts to the Society: 


1. Book ends, made from part of the wooden structure of the U. Ss. S. 
Oklahoma, sent to Governor Kerr by Admiral C. W. Nimitz as a gift 
to-the Oklahoma Historical Society. 


2. Japanese Flag, captured by United States Marines on Okinawa in 
1945, sent to Governor Kerr by Rear Admiral J. J. Clark as a gift 
to Oklahoma, together with Admiral Clark’s letter to the Historical 


Society. ; 


3. U.S. Flag, flown by the U. S. S. Oklahoma City during her bombard- 
ment of Nojima Zaki on the nights of July 18, 19, 1945. This flag 
was presented to the Society by Judge Robert A. Hefner to whom it 
was given by Commander John E. Kirkpatrick, formerly executive 
officer of the U. S. S. Oklahoma City. 


4. Sewing table, possibly of Japanese origin, the gift of Lawrence L. 
Parker. 
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5. Replica of the 45th Infantry Division colors, presented by Brig. Gen. 
H. J. D. Meyer to the people of Oklahoma. 


6. A series of six (6) maps depicting the six campaigns for which the 
45th Division was awarded campaign stars for World War II: Sicily, 
Naples-Foggia, Rome-Arno, Southern France, Rhineland, Central 
Europe, the gift of Brig. Gen. H. J. D. Meyer. 


7. Portrait of W. B. Pine, the gift of W. H. Pine. 
8. Portrait of Lt. Gen. Raymond S. McLain, the gift of friends. 


9. The children of Samuel Hayes made a donation of $1500 to the 
Oklahoma Historical Society for the purpose of having a portrait painted 
of their father to be placed in this State Historical Society, and Judge 
Williams, President of the Board of Directors, agreed he would arrange 
for the portrait on account of this donation. The painting was executed 
by the artist, Pierre Tartoue, and presented to the Society. 


10. A volume entitled “The History of the Missouri School of Mines and 
Metallurgy,” by Dr. Clair V. Mann of Rolla, Missouri. 


11. A volume entitled “Florida Becomes a State,’ published by the 
Florida Centennial Commission. 


12. A volume entitled “The Last Trek of the Indians,” by Dr. Grant 
Foreman, 


Judge Robert A, Hefner moved that the Board accept the above list of 
gifts and that proper letters of appreciation be written to the donors. 
Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour seconded the motion. Carried. 


Mr. George Forsythe reported his inability to secure the kind of railing 
for the Flag Room desired by the Board. Dr. Emma Hsiill-Harbour moved 
that Mr. Forsythe be authorized to secure the material as available at this 
time for the railing. Mr. George L. Bowman seconded the motion. Carried. 


Mr. Thomas J. Harrison donated to the State of Oklahoma for the His- 
torical Society, a small tract of ground in Section 16, Township 19, Range 
19, in the southeast corner of Mayes County, Oklahoma, in which the first 
missionary in Oklahoma, Epaphras Chapman, is buried, and on which the 
first Sunday School and first church in the Indian Territory were located, 
and on which the first marriage ceremony in Oklahoma was performed, 
for which he had paid $100. Mrs. Frank Korn moved that the Board ac- 
— ee Harrison’s generous gift. Mr. W. J. Peterson seconded the motion. 

arried. 


Dr. Charles Evans, the Secretary, reported the inability of the Tibbs 
Manufacturing Company to secure material with which to build the flag 
cases for the Society. 


Mr. HH, L. Muldrow moved that Louis Haines Wentz, a Life Member 
of this Society, be invited to present his portrait to the Historical Society. 
Judge Baxter Taylor seconded the motion. Carried. 


° Mr. George L. Bowman moved that the Annual Meeting of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society be held at Kingfisher, Oklahoma, on Monday, May 27th, 
1946. Mrs. Frank Korn seconded the motion. Carried. 


Mr. H. L, Muldrow moved that the Board allow to Miss Muriel H. 
Wright the sum of $150.00 as part of her expense to Washington, D. C., to 
attend the Conference of Pen Women of America and to visit historic 
sites. Mr. Thomas G. Cook seconded the motion, Carried. 
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The President appointed Mrs. John R. Williams, Chairman, Judge 
Robert A. Hefner and Dr. Charles Evans, the Secretary, a Committee to 
investigate and write letters and try to find out what became of the 


_ Silver Service on the U. S. S. Oklahoma at the time of its sinking at 


Pearl Harbor and later reported to have been salvaged. 
The following list of applicants for membership was presented: 


LIFE: Malcolm Conant Davis, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Blanche Neal, 
aan Ira Brown Oldham, Muskogee; Harry Sinclair, New York, 


ANNUAL: Homer Adams, Oklahoma City; Paul G. Adams, Stillwater; 
Mrs. Josh W. Anderson, Oklahoma City; Jon Anderson, Choctaw; Mrs. 
Nora Baskett, Dunbar; Hazel Lillian Biby, Oklahoma City; Gordon W. 
Buffington, Norman; Mrs. Mary B. Christian, Tecumseh; Mrs. Thearsa 
V. Clements, Tulsa; Mrs. Dorothy Maidt Colvert, Oklahoma City; George 


“Copeland. Oklahoma City; L. E. Crawford, Lawton; Ramsey W. Drake, 


Oklahoma City; Robert D. Soff, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Hattie Starr Foster, 
Oklahoma City; W. A. Franklin, Ponca City; Loren L. Gill, Tulsa; William 
H. Harrower, Muskogee; Mrs. Lillian D. Henshaw, Oklahoma City; Jack 
Hilton, Oklahoma City; George K. Hunter, Shawnee; John W. Hutchinson, 
Norman; Mrs. George A. Jackson, Tulsa; Ruth Johnson, Pawhuska; Mrs. 
Charles Wilson Lane, Tulsa; Wilbur P. Lee, Ada; Mrs. Marie Listen, 
Oklahoma City; Clair Victor Mann, Rolla, Mo.; James G. Michaelson, 
Tulsa; Mary Morley, Eufaula; Joe Morris, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Clyde 
Musgrove, El Reno; George C. Pendleton, Jr., Durant; F. H. Pratt, Tulsa; 
Mrs. Charles T. Rowland, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Mary R. Thompson, Ed- 
mond; Mrs. Anna G. Thornton, Asbury Park, N. J.; J. W. Wheeler, Norman; 
Fay Beard Wilson, Norman; Harper Wright, Oklahoma City. 


Judge Robert A. Hefner moved that the applicants be elected and 
received as members of the Society in the class as indicated in the list. 
Mr. George L. Bowman seconded the motion. Carried. 


Mr. George L. Bowman moved that the meeting stand adjourned sub- 
je:t to the call of the President. Judge Harry Campbell seconded the 
motion. Carried. 

ROBERT L. WILLIAMS, President 
presiding 
CHARLES EVANS, 
Secretary 
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THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Oklahoma Historical Society was organized by a 
group of Oklahoma Territory newspaper men interested 
in the history of Oklahoma who assembled in Kingfisher, 
May 26, 1893. 


The major objective of the Society involves the pro- 
motion of interest and research in Oklahoma history, the 


_ collection and preservation of the State’s historical records, 


pictures, and relics. The Society also seeks the co-operation 
of all citizens of Oklahoma in gathering these materials. 


The Chronicles of Oklahoma, published quarterly by 
the Society in spring, summer, autumn, and winter, is dis- 
tributed free to its members. Each issue contains scholarly 
articles as well as those of popular interest, together with 
book reviews, historical notes, etc. Such contributions will 
be considered for publication by the editors and the Publi- 
cation Committee. 


Membership in the Oklahoma Historical Society is 
open to everyone interested. The quarterly is designed for 
college and university professors, for those engaged in re- 
search in Oklahoma and Indian history, for high school 
history teachers, for others interested in the State’s history, 
and for librarians. The annual dues are $1.00 and include 
a subscription to The Chronicles of Oklahoma. A free 
sample copy will be sent upon request. Life membership 
may be secured upon the payment of $25.00. All dues and 
correspondence relating thereto should be sent direct to 
the Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society, Historical So- 
ciety Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


